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An Appraisal of Current Periodicals 
in the High School Library 


By Hannah Logasa* 


DURIN G the fat years of the nineteen- 

twenties, the tendency to increase 
the number of periodicals in the school 
lbrary was general. In principle that 
was to be commended because no other 
literary medium is as quick to record the 
social life and thought of the time. The 
best in our civilization as well as the 
worst quickly finds its way into news- 
papers and magazines. Moreover, it is 
safe to assume that boys and girls should 
be put in touch with the current material 
from which history is being made from 
day to day. 

As a rule, the longer magazine list in 
the school library was up to a certain 
standard. In many cases, however, the 
collection was not well balanced, be- 
cause of many conditions over which 
the librarian had no control, or because 
of the lack of a critical examination of 
magazines from time to time. When the 
fund could permit a large number of 
periodicals, the number was depended 
upon to take care of the many fields of 
current record, opinion, specialized in- 
terest, and voluntary reading. 

With the coming lean years, almost 
the first budget economy was the cutting 
down of the fund for periodicals. At 
first, this seemed to be an irreparable 
loss, because just at that very time events 
began to move faster and faster. Only 
periodical literature could keep up with 
the pace. To cut off the supply of 
authentic, vital information just at a 


time when all were trying to understand 
what was going on seemed a calamity. 
Fortunately, altho most school libraries 
had to cut the number of periodicals 
they could afford to order, the curtail- 
ment still allowed for the minimum es- 
sentials. School authorities recognized 
the fact that magazines were essential 
in the school library and in most cases 
provision was made for the fund to 
supply them in a limited number. 


Non-Essential Magazines 

It is in determining the essential peri- 
odicals in the school library on a small 
budget that the drastic cut may be con- 
sidered in the guise of a blessing. Per- 
haps the need for rigid scrutiny and 
selection may be the means of weeding 
out certain magazines that have long 
deserved to be excluded from the col- 
lection. Four types of magazines, usually 
found in school libraries, may well be 
dispensed with at this time: 

(1) Magazines that have changed 
their policy to such an extent that they 
are in reality a different magazine. 

We are all familiar with the distress- 
ing habit magazines have of changing 
their form. If, in addition to this they 
also change their policy, they are 
changelings in spite of the fact that 
they still bear the old name. When such 
a change of content makes the material 
unsuited for adolescent boys and girls, 
that magazine should be dropped from 
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the list. Examples of this type are 
Scribner's and the Outlook. There are 
others. 

(2) Magazines that have changed 
the level of their articles. 

At one time, a very valuable maga- 
zine at the high school level was the 
Scientific American. The articles were 
popular enough to be interesting and 
scientific enough to be good science. 
Since the magazine has changed to in- 
clude longer articles with a more 
scholarly approach, young people are not 
so interested in the material as they 
formerly were. 

(3) Magazines dealing with highly 
specialized interests which appeal to a 
relatively small group. 

No one can disagree with the premise 
that boys and girls with highly special- 
ized interests ought to have an oppor- 
tunity of reading periodicals dealing 
with those interests. When the budget 
would permit, magazines in the special- 
ized arts and sciences were provided by 
most libraries. With a curtailment in the 
number of magazines, it would seem that 
these pupils should be advised to go to 
public libraries where a larger magazine 
list makes these magazines available. Un- 
der the circumstances, the school library 
had best provide the magazines in the 
current events field which appeals to the 
greatest number. 

(4) Magazines ordered upon the rec- 
ommendation of members of the faculty, 
but which have been found to lack value 
to the library. 

Every librarian has teachers on the 
faculty who, for one reason or another, 
insist that certain magazines be added to 
the collection. As often as not, these 
suggested additions may not be wise. 
The periodicals suggested may not be 
indexed in Readers’ Guide and are there- 
fore not usable for reference; they may 
not have the classroom use the teachers 
insisted they would have; they may be 
of no value for recreational reading. 
Now is the time to suspend subscription 
to this type of magazine. 

Every school library will have to de- 
cide the periodical list upon the basis of 
the needs in the particular school com- 
munity. Wise decisions can come only 
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after a careful study. We are faced 
with the problem of choosing each and 
every magazine upon its present merit 
without reference to its past reputation. 
We have come to think of certain maga- 
zines as fundamental because they have 
kept up a certain standard of excellence 
for years, but there are a few of these 
that no longer deserve our literary re- 
spect. Some of these standbys have 
changed without and within to such an 
extent that they can hardly be recog- 
nized. 

Librarians are loath to add new maga- 
zines to the school collection. New peri- 
odicals do not always fulfill what they 
promise, and have a way of dying out at 
an alarming rate. Before adding a new 
publication, a critical examination should 
be made of current numbers over a 
reasonable period. If they conform to 
the standard of excellence, and the mate- 
rial is found to be immediately useful 
for a well-defined reading audience, then 
the magazine has a place in the collec- 
tion. It must be recognized that the 
newer periodicals may interpret this age 
more clearly and fearlessly than do the 
older periodicals with long conceived 
policy. Both the old and the new maga- 
zines are needed for boys and girls if 
they are to have a true and vivid pic- 
ture of the changing world in which 
they are to “carry on.” 

Making decisions of what magazines 
to continue is not an easy matter. We 
would all welcome some measuring stick. 
Unfortunately, there are few scientific 
studies of the problem at the high school 
level, and these few were made in the 
palmy days before curtailments were 
necessary. However, the studies that 
follow may clarify our own thinking. 


Magazine Reading Among High 
School Pupils * 


“On account of the objectionable nature 
of much of the magazine reading among 
young people today, the character of the read- 
ing interests formed during the high school 
period is of special significance. Henderson 
made a study of the magazines read by 2,083 
high school pupils in Aberdeen, Washington, 
and compared his findings with those of Jor- 
dan’s. The data for the two studies appear 
in Table XXXVI. Many interesting facts are 
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revealed by the table. Only two will be com- 
mented on here. The first is that the maga- 
zines reported in both Henderson’s and Jor- 
dan’s studies are, in general, of a very satis- 
factory type. The second is that certain maga- 
zines are prominent in some communities, due 
doubtless to local influences, and are read very 
little in other communities. For example, 
Popular Mechanics was very widely read in 
Washington but was mentioned more or less 
infrequently in the areas studied by Jordan 
in the west-central and the eastern states. 


TABLE XXXVI 


PERCENTAGES OF HicH ScuHoo.t Pupits 
PREFERRING EACH OF FOURTEEN 


MAGAZINES 
Henderson’s Jordan’s 
Study Study 

974 1109 1431 2001 

Boys Girls Boys Girls 
American Magazine... 11.7 7.2 28.4 8.0 
Cosmopolitan ......... 1.4 7.8 6.4 10.4 
American Boy ........ 31.7 33.56 1.0 1.3 
Youth’s Companion 3.0 17.2 ts 6 6.16 
Pictorial Review ...... 9 as 2 8.4 
National Geographic .. 20.2 5.3 23.1 3.1 
Ladies’ Home Journal 6 2.9 12.8 34.9 
Popular Mechanics.... 41.4 39.2 3.3 1.5 
ee SES e 3.4 4.5 3.2 5.7 
Literary Digest ....... 11.1 27.1 15.6 12.7 
Saturday Evening Post 8.9 13.4 8.7 7.5 
TE irhnccnis eaieds 2 5.5 9 8.8 
Dk, SED ‘scccces¥se 8 1.8 7.5 7.2 
errr 20.1 5.6 aay: the 


The studies of Jordan and of Hender- 
son are valuable because they furnish a 
composite list of magazines found to be 
popular with high school pupils. Table 
XXXVI shows a wide variation in pupil 
preference. Many factors may be re- 
sponsible for this. Since the data are not 
available, the only conclusion we can 
reach is that the regional or environ- 
mental differences in the groups studied 
had an effect on the results. 

Two studies reported in Wilson Bul- 
letin some time ago provide a good 
check list that will be found helpful. 
These studies are positive, and are there- 
fore valuable because they can be used 
to reinforce actual experience with the 
magazines in the school library. 


CoMPOSITE TABLE OF THE TWENTY MAGAZINES 
Most UsEFUL To LIBRARIES 
Chicago Public Library 
7000 Users of Readers’ Guide 


Rating Rating 
Chicago 7000 Users 
Name of Magazine Publ Readers’ 
TAbrary Guide 
pO PITT eee ere : 11 
PT his} é000ebd Oo ted Os 16 ‘ 
ED £<0-00.cb nied aalieds 13 16 


* Tabulation made by John F. Phelan of the Chicago Pubiic Librar 
magazines in the Reference Room from April to July, 1927. 
* First twenty, out of 100 indexed in Readers’ Guide, in order of popularity. 


4:271. February 1930. 


Century 
Collier's 
Current History 
Current Opinion * 
Forum 
Good Housekeeping 
Harper’s Magazine 
Independent 
Ladies’ Home Journal .... 
Literary Digest 
Living Age 
Nation 
National Geographic 
Nature Magazine 
New Republic 
Outlook 
Popular Mechanics 
Review of Reviews 
St. Nicholas 
Saturday Evening Post... 
School and Society 
School Review 
Scientific American 
Scribner's 


Tee ee ee eee eee ee ee 
Tere eee eee eee eee 
eeeeeeee 
eee eee eee eee eee ee 


ee ee ee ee eee 
eee eee meee eee 
eee eee eee eee eee 
eee eee eneee 
eee eee eee eee eee 


* Magazine discontinued 
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publication. 


TWENTY MAGAZINES Most IN USE IN 


LIBRARIES ACCORDI 


NG TO RANK 
Compilation of 


Chicago Public 7000 Readers’ Guide 
Library 2 Subscribers * 
1 Literary Digest Literary Digest 
2 Nation World's Work 
3 Outlook Atlantic Monthly 
4 New Republic National Geographic 
5 Scientific American Harper’s Magazine 
6 School Review Scientific American 
7 Living Age Outlook 
8 Independent Scribner’s 
9 Survey Good Housekeeping 
10 School and Society Review of Reviews 
11 Saturday Evening American Magazine 
Post Popular Mechanics 


12 Review of Reviews Century 

13 Bookman Current History 

14 Current Opinion * St. Nicholas 

15 Century Bookman 

16 Atlantic Monthly Ladies’ Home Jour- 


17 Current Histor nal 
18 Harper’s Magazine Nature Magazine 
19 Collier’s Weekly Forum 
20 Forum Survey 
* No longer published. 
This table is interesting because it 


shows both the correlations and devia- 
tions in the two rankings. Since the Chi- 
cago Public Library represents a local 
situation in one city, while the 7000 rat- 
ings represent a composite situation in 
all cities, the comparison is interesting 
from that angle. 

Eleven magazines appear in both rat- 
ings ; in other words, upon eleven maga- 
zines both agree. They are: 


Atlantic Literary Digest 
Bookman Outlook 

Century Review of Reviews 
Current History Scientific American 
Forum Survey 


Harper’s Magazine 


That the Chicago Public Library in its 
local use of magazines and the 7000 


showing the use of 483 bound 
Wilson Bulletin. 3:239. April 1928. 
Wilson Bulletin, 
1a 
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users of Readers’ Guide in the composite 
rating should agree on eleven out of 
twenty ratings is significant. 

The actual order in rating coincides 
in only one case; both ratings give the 
Literary Digest first place. The order 
is rather close in the case of the follow- 
ing magazines: Bookman, Century, Cur- 
rent History, Forum, Outlook, Review 
of Reviews, Scientific American. 

The order of rating showed great 
variation in the case of Atlantic, Har- 
per’s Magazine, Survey. 

On the Chicago Public Library list 
appear the following magazines that do 
not appear on the list of 7000 users of 
Readers’ Guide rating: 


Collier’s New Republic 
Current Opinion Saturday Evening 
Independent Post 

Living Age School and Society 
Nation School Review 


On the list of 7000 users of Readers’ 
Guide rating, the following magazines 
appear that are not listed by the Chicago 
Public Library rating: 


American 


Nature Magazine 
Good Housekeep- 


Popular Mechanics 


ing St. Nicholas 
Ladies’ Home Jour- Scribner’s 

nal World’s Work 
National Geo- 

graphic 


It is interesting to note that each of 
the two ratings include nine magazines 
not included by the other and the ex- 
amination of these two groups of nine 
are enlightening. 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE NINE MAGAZINES 
Chicago Public Library Ratings 
Current topic: selected audience—s 
Educational—2 
General reading: popular—z 


7000 Users of Readers’ Guide 
Current topic: popular—1 
General reading: popular—1 
General reading: selected group—1 
Geographic—1 
Nature—1 
Woman’s interests—2 
Young people’s interests—2 
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A comparison of the classifications 
proves that the nine mentioned by the 
7000 users is of far greater range and 
that the tendency is toward the maga- 
zine with a popular appeal. Compared 
with the classification of the nine men- 
tioned by the Chicago Public Library 
it would seem that the local conditions 
in Chicago tend to make more use of the 
current topic magazine for a selected 
audience, and a wider use of educational 
periodicals, while the composite of 7000 
users tends toward the demand for the 
more popular magazines. 

Since the study “Twenty Magazines 
Most in Use in Libraries” was made be- 
fore the curtailment of magazine lists 
was necessary, a study made at this par- 
ticular time might show a very different 
result. Magazines reported as most use- 
ful might, by the present standards, have 
been entirely omitted, while some of the 
new periodicals published recently might 
have been included. Altho the result of 
the study is not up-to-date enough to 
form a basis for magazine selection at 
this time, it is nevertheless valuable be- 
cause it gives one kind of information 
needed in forming a correct estimate of 
a number of important periodicals. 

Perhaps the most valuable lesson to 
be gained from the study, “Twenty 
Magazines Most in Use in Libraries,” 
is the fact that certain magazines have 
a double purpose—they are valuable as 
reference material as well as for general 
and specific reading. Any appraisal of 
periodicals must take this into considera- 
tion. There are magazines at the high 
school level, interesting enough to appeal 
to boys and girls and with enough merit 
to be indexed in Readers’ Guide. 

Now, as never before, interest centers 
on the present-day problems and their 
solution. The stress in the schools is on 
the economic and social thought of the 
day. The school library must provide 
this material on a curtailed budget. This 
can be done only by an appraisal of the 
periodical collection. Fewer but better 
— are the solution of the prob- 
em. 








Our Foreign-Born Americans 
Compiled by Edna G. Cleve * 


The late Woodrow Wilson once said— 
“Some of the best stuff in America has 
come out of foreign lands, and some of 
the best stuff in America is in the men 
who are naturalized citizens of the 
United States.” 


America owes much to her foreign- 
born citizens, for they have made rich 
contributions to the development, not 
only of American civilization, but of the 
whole human race. Many have achieved 
high places in our national life. In the 
following collection will be found men 
who have risen from the humblest be- 
ginnings to places of eminence in the 
fields of science. 


Unfortunately, only those whose life 
stories have been written can be in- 
cluded in this list, but there are mul- 
titudes of others, ‘physicians, scientists, 
artists, sculptors, who have come to our 
stories have been written can be in- 
American life and remained silent. To 
these who have given us no autobiog- 
raphies save that carved and woven into 
our national life by their work, we must 
pay homage and know them simply by 
their deeds. 

E. G. C. 


Biography and Autobiography 


Apamic, Louis. Laughing in the jungle. 1932 

From a small village in Yugoslavia, Louis 
Adamic came to America in 1913. His auto- 
biography is not only a story of his own life, 
his boyhood in his native land and his adven- 
tures in America, but also a study of America 
herself—the jungle, “a land of deep economic, 
social, spiritual and intellectual chaos and dis- 
tress,” in which an active sense of humor is 
a necessary asset. 


AGassiz, ALEXANDER. Letters and recollec- 

tions. 1913 
Alexander Agassiz, morphologist, geologist, 

zoologist, and mining engineer, was born in 

Switzerland, coming to America as a young 

man in 1849. This collection of his letters 

with a sketch of his life and work was made 

by his son. 

Agassiz, Elizabeth C. Louis Acassiz, his 
life and correspondence. 1885 


To be “the first naturalist of his time, a 
good citizen, a good son, beloved of all who 


knew him” was the wish of Jean Louis 
Rodolphe Agassiz, celebrated Swiss-American 
naturalist. This story of his life and cor- 
respondence, edited by. his wife; depicts the 
European portion as well as the period in his 
adopted country, America. 


Browne, Waldo R. ALTGELD of Illinois. 
1924 

John Peter Altgeld, jurist, statesman and 
humanitarian, one time governor of Illinois 
made notorious by the famous anarchist par- 
dons in Chicago, was a German by birth. 
This biography is “a brief and readable 
record of a life spent in the service of the 
American common people.” 


Antin, Mary. The promised land. 1912 


Autobiography of a Russian Jewish woman 
who became the wife of a professor of Co- 
lumbia University. Mary Antin, born in 
Poluzk, Russia, came to her “promised land” 
as a mere child. In her story she gives a 
graphic account of her life and that of her 
family in their adopted country. 


— M. R. Avupuson and his journals. 
I 

John James Audubon, naturalist and artist, 
often called “the king of ornithological 
painters” was a Frenchman who came to 
America in 1803 to pursue his life work. 
The present work by his daughter, which 
endeavors to present Audubon, the man, in 
his own words, contains a brief biographical 
account and “Myself,” the only known auto- 
biographical work of Audubon. 


BarTHOLpT, RicHARD. From steerage to Con- 
gress. 1930 

Richard Bartholdt, tho a native of Ger- 
many, had one ambition as a lad, and that— 
to become an American. This dream was 
realized in 1877 when he became a naturalized 
American citizen, and for a quarter of a 
century held public office as a member of 
Congress. In these reminiscences is described 
his life in Germany and later in America, 
discussing many important questions of the 
day. 
Mackenzie, C. D. ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL. 

1928 

A distinguished American, born in Scot- 
land, was the inventor of the telephone. The 
present volume is the result of many years 
work of compiling and editing under the 
direct supervision of Dr. Bell, and is, as the 
author prefers to call it “the story of a man’s 
life told in terms of the work he did .. . for 
the story of his work is the story of his life.” 


Wile, Frederick W. Emme BErtiner. 1926 


A German immigrant boy was Emile Ber- 
liner when he landed in America at the age 


* Public Library of the District of Columbia, Washington, D. C. 
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of nineteen, but he has become one of Amer- 
ica’s most useful citizens. His story is the 
story of the telephone, the microphone, and 
the gramophone, all of which developed under 
his hand. 


Schevill, F. Kart Bitrer: a biography. 1917 

An interpreter of American history and 
a foreign-born citizen who rose to the fore- 
most rank of sculptors, was Karl Bitter, a 
fugitive from Austrian military oppression 
in 1889. This biography by his brother-in-law 
contains a chronological list of his works and 
some thirty-odd illustrations. 


Box, Epwarp. The 
EpwarpD Bok. 1920 


Eminent journalist and philanthropist, who 
led America to higher levels in the practice 
and appreciation of the arts, was Edward 
Bok, the Hollander. His story is one of 
immigrant pluck and industry which carried 
him to distinguished success. 


Americanization of 


CaRNEGIE, ANDREW. Autobiography. 1920 

The life story of a Scotch-American phi- 
lanthropist, iron master, and steel king, who 
came to America from Scotland, a lad of 
thirteen. These memoirs, edited by John C. 
Van Dyke, are a record of his life and career, 
with many reminiscences of prominent people 
with whom he was associated. 


Conen, Rose. Out of the shadow. 1918 

Autobiography of a young Jewish girl, de- 
scribing her childhood in Russia, emigration 
to America at the age of twelve, and her 
struggles as a sweat-shop worker. But, unlike 
others found in these pages, she fails to 
emerge from the poor Jewish quarter of New 
York City. 
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DamroscH, WALTER J. My musical life. 1923 


Despite the fact that he calls himself “an 
American musician,” Walter Damrosch, our 
eminent orchestral conductor, is also among 
our foreign-born friends, having come to 
America from Breslau, Silesia in 1871. In 
addition to the story of his life, Dr. Dam- 
rosch, in this autobiography, has also por- 
trayed an interesting story of the growth of 
orchestral music in America. 


Davis, James J. The iron puddler. 1922 


From Wales came James J. Davis, former 
Secretary of Labor. This autobiography is 
the story of his early life in the rolling mills 
of Pennsylvania, his participation in labor 
troubles and his subsequent entrance into 
politics. 


Church, W. C. Life of Joun Ericsson. 2yv. 
1891 

The famous Swedish-American engineer 
and inventor, John Ericsson, born in Werm- 
land, Sweden, became a naturalized American 
citizen in 1848. It was his wish that Mr. 
Church tell his story for him, so we have 
in these two volumes a full account of his 
life and many inventions, including a short 
autobiographical sketch. 


McMaster, J. B. The life and 
STEPHEN GIRARD. 2v. 1918 


Stephen Girard, merchant prince, 
and benefactor of his time, was born in 
France, entered America just prior to the 
Revolution and rose rapidly in the commer- 
cial world. The Girard files of manuscripts, 
numbering more than fifty thousand pieces, 
from which this biography was made were 
so complete and unbroken, that Stephen 
Girard himself seems to speak from these 
pages. 


Gompers, SAMUEL. 
labor. 2v. 1925 


An immigrant boy who grew to be the most 
influential man in the labor movement and 
won for himself the title “Labor statesman 
of the world” was Samuel ‘Gompers. At the 
age of thirteen he entered the United States 
from London. This autobiography is not 
only a story of his life, but is also a history 
of the labor movement in the United States. 


times of 


banker 


Seventy years of life and 


Gorpon, Georce A. My education and re- 
ligion. 1925 

George A. Gordon, one time pastor of Old 
South Church, Boston, entered the United 
States as an immigrant from Scotland in 
1871. In his autobiography he gives a de- 
scription of his early life in Scotland and 
later in America, where he engaged in vari- 
ous occupations, eventually graduating from 
Harvard University and becoming minister 
of the Boston church in 1884. 


HASANOoviTz, EL1zABeTH. One of them. 10918 


An autobiography of a young Russian girl 
which might well be called a study of some 
industrial conditions in America prior to 1914. 
Covering four years of her life after coming 
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to America, it deals chiefly with the labor 
movement in the clothing trade. 


Pollak, G. Micuaret HerLprin and his sons. 
1912 

Michael Heilprin, scholar and __ linguist, 
known chiefly for his work on Appleton’s 
Encyclopedia, was a Polish Jew, who came 
to America in 1856. This biography, a 
memorial to the three Heilprins, for his sons 
Angelo and Louis were closely associated 
with their father in his work, is composed 
largely of excerpts from their writings. 


Pyle, J. G. Life of James J. Hut. 2v. 1917 

“The last of the generations of wilderness 
conquerors” was James J. Hill, greatest con- 
structive railroad genius of his age and 
founder of the Great Northern Railroad sys- 
tem. This biography of the Canadian by 
birth, Scotch and Irish by descent, was com- 
piled from letters and papers placed at the 
disposal of the author prior to the death of 
Mr. Hill. 


Jensen, Cart C. An American saga. 1926 


The life story of a poor young Danish lad 
with the roving spirit which finally brought 
him to America, where he worked and 
struggled until his life work—sociology—was 
found. This volume was one of forty notable 
American books of 1926 selected by the Amer- 
ican Library Association for the League of 
Nations. 


Konut, ReseEKAH. My portion. 1925 


The memoirs of a Jewish philanthropist, 
born in Hungary, daughter of a Jewish rabbi 
and wife of the distinguished Dr. Alexander 
Kohut, are a personal record of a career 
of service in Jewish activities. It is said 
to be the first American-Jewish autobiog- 
raphy by a woman past her thirtieth year. 


LANE, FRANKLIN. K. Letters. 1922 


A foreigner who worked his way to high 
places of responsibility in the service of his 
adopted country, was Franklin K. Lane, Sec- 
retary of the Interior in President Wilson’s 
cabinet. These letters, covering his personal 
and political life from 1884 to 1921, just 
prior to his death, are edited by his wife and 
are peculiarly autobiographical. 


LewisoHNn, Lupwic. Upstream. 1922 

The autobiography of Ludwig Lewisohn, 
Jewish-American critic of German origin, 
carries a strain of bitterness thruout, critical 
of American life. Entering this country as 
a child, he received an American education, 
later identified himself with American uni- 
versities and then entered the field of litera- 
ture. 

The continuation of this autobiography is 
found in the author’s Mid-channel. 


Agresti, O. R. Davi Lusin, a study in 
practical idealism. 1922 
From Poland came the immigrant boy, who 
became one of the distinguished men of his 
age, and thru whose efforts the International 
Institute of of Agriculture was organized, 
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and our present parcel post system begun. 
The life story of David Lubin, idealist, edu- 
cator and internationalist, is here narrated 
by one who was associated with him for 
many years. 


McCiure, SAMuet S. My autobiography. 
1914 
The inventor of the fiction syndicate, 


Samuel Sidney McClure, was born in Ireland. 
His autobiography is a description of his 
early life in Ireland, and his later years of 
struggle in America, which eventually led 
to the realization of his life dream—the de- 
velopment of the McClure fiction syndicate. 


MorGENTHAU, Henry and Strother, F. All 
in a life-time. 1922 
Such a loyal American that he would not 
allow a German-American newspaper to enter 
his home, yet himself a German born citi- 
zen, was Henry Morgenthau, our war-time 
ambassador to Turkey. In this volume is 
recounted his rapid progress thru the finan- 
cial and political world and his entry into 
the diplomatic service. 


Muir, Jonn. The story of my boyhood and 
youth. 1913 

The man to whom we are indebted for our 
possession of the most wonderful of our na- 
tional parks, and thru whose persistent efforts 
the Yosemite was made a national reserve, 
was a Scotchman by birth, John Muir, the 
great naturalist. His early boyhood in Scot- 
land and later years in Amertica are here 
described. 


Badé, W. F. Life and letters of Joun Mur. 
2v. 1924 

_ At the time of his death, John Muir had 

in preparation a second volume to his auto- 

biography. The present work, consisting 
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chiefly of selections from his prolific cor- 
respondence, incorporates the unfinished auto- 
biography. 
MuKkerji, DHAN Gopat. Caste and outcast. 
1923 

Dhan _ Gopal eget well known lecturer 
and writer, author of many juvenile books, 
now an American living in Connecticut, was 
born of Brahmin parentage, the priest caste 
of India and came to America in 1910. In 
this autobiography he describes his life in 
India where he took the vows of a Brahmin 
at the age of fourteen, and his early years 
in America. 


PANUNZIO, CONSTANTINE. The soul of an 
immigrant. 1921 
An autobiography of a south Italian sailor 
lad, depicting the soul struggles of the im- 
migrant, the spiritual reactions which take 
place within, thru tribulations and persecu- 
tions, before he becomes a useful citizen to 
his adopted country. 


Patri, ANGELO. A schoolmaster of the great 
city. 1917 

Angelo Patri, known to millions as the 
gentle schoolmaster, an Italian by birth, is a 
true American who has done much to better 
the public schools of his adopted country. 
Altho this volume deals especially with the 
problems of the school, it is also the story 
of Mr. Patri’s life, for the two are closely 
related. 


Rowan, R. W. The PINKERTONS; a detective 
dynasty. 1931 

Allan Pinkerton, the first of the Pinkerton 
dynasty and founder of the famous Pinker- 
ton Detective Agency, was born in Scotland. 
Mr. Rowan has given, in addition to his 
biography, graphic accounts of many notable 
cases in which the Pinkertons participated. 


Seitz, D. C. JosepH Putirzer, his life and 
letters. 1924 


Joseph Pulitzer, millionaire and philanthro- 
pist, editor and owner of the New York 
World, is also numbered among our foreign- 
born citizens, having been born in Mako, 
Hungary. Mr. Seitz was secretary to Joseph 
Pulitzer and associated with him for eighteen 
years prior to his death and therefore amply 
qualified as his biographer. 


Purtn, Micuaret. From immigrant to in- 
ventor. 1923 


One of America’s greatest teachers and 
scientists is Michael Pupin, the Hungarian 
shepherd boy who entered the United states 
as a poor immigrant lad in 1874. Professor 
Pupin has given the world many marvelous 
electrical inventions, among them the “tuning 
in” mechanism which controls every radio. 


Ravace, Marcus E. An American in the 
making. 10917 
Marcus E. Ravage, a Rumanian immigrant 
here relates the story of his life from his 
childhood days in Rumania to his university 
years in Missouri. 
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RIHBANY, ABRAHAM M. A far journey. I9QI4 


From a little primitive Syrian village to 
the pastorate of a large Boston church is 
“a far journey” but such was the journey 
of Abraham Rihbany, who in this simple tale, 
tells the story of his life in his native land 
and in America where he landed in 1801. 


Rus, Jacop A. The making of an American. 
1920 

“The most useful American of his day,” 
this was the tribute from Theodore Roosevelt 
to Jacob Riis, the great reformer and phi- 
lanthropist. From Ribe, Denmark, came Jacob 
Riis, to work and struggle thru American 
hardships until he became a real benefactor 
to mankind, one of the pioneer workers in 
the social field. 


Rockne, Knute. Autobiography. 1931 


Knute Rockne, world famous athlete, a 
man beloved by thousands, and the great 
football coach of Notre Dame, was born and 
spent his first five years in Norway. This 
autobiography, dealing with some of the most 
interesting moments of his professional life 
and work was unfinished at the time of his 
tragic death in 1931, but was completed and 
edited by his wife. 


Satnt-GAuDENS, AUGUSTUS. 
2v. 10913 

No native-born American sculptor was more 
American in spirit than Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens, born in France of Irish-French 
parentage. A novel feature of these rem- 
iniscences, edited by his son Homer, is the 
setting in two kinds of type, differentiating 
the autobiographical and biographical por- 
tions, both written in the first person. 


Reminiscences. 


Lawton, M. ScHUMANN-HEINK, the last of 
the Titans. 1929 


“It is here in America that my happiest 
years have been spent, it is here in America, 
please God, that I shall end my days.” By 
these words in her reminiscences, is Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink revealed as a true American, 
altho born in Lieben, Prague. Her early 
life in her native land, her friendships with 
the great singers of her day and her later 
years in America are here described in this 
autobiographical account of the great con- 
tralto’s life. 


Scuurz, Cart. Reminiscences. 3v. 1907-08 


Carl Schurz, German-American patriot, 
statesman, journalist, and distinguished lin- 
guist was born in Prussia. Coming to Amer- 
ica in 1852 he at once became interested in 
the needs and conditions of his adopted coun- 
try. At the request of his children toward 
the end of his life, these reminiscences were 
written. 


SHaw, ANNA Howarp. 
pioneer. 10915 
The life story of Anna Howard Shaw as 
portrayed in this simple tale is one long 
struggle against poverty and adversity, from 
which this intrepid English gir] emerged vic- 
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torious, becoming one of the strongest forces 
of the age for the advancement of women. 


STEINER, Epwarp A. From alien to citizen. 
1914 

“The friend of the immigrant” Edward A. 
Steiner is aptly called, for his struggles thru 
hunger and poverty in America, after leav- 
ing his birthplace, Austria, have given him 
an understanding brotherly attitude toward 
his fellow immigrants. From alien to citt- 
zen is the story of his rise to the chair of 
Applied Christianity in Grinnell College. 


Hammond, J. W. CHartes Proreus STEIN- 
METZ. 1924 


One of the world’s greatest scientists and 
geniuses of all time, was Dr. Charles Proteus 
Steinmetz, who emigrated to America from 
Breslau, Germany. Despite the fact that Dr. 
Steinmetz repeatedly refused to write an auto- 
biography, much of the material in the pres- 
ent volume was furnished by him, and the 
work begun during his life time. 


Stern, ExizasetH G. My Mother and I. 
1917 

In Elizabeth Stern’s autobiography is shown 
the true Americanization of a young Russian- 
Polish girl. Tho her family never emerged 
from the Jewish environment of the ghetto 
of a midwestern town, she, solely thru her 
own efforts, overcame every obstacle stand- 
ing between her and an American . college 


education, and became a true American 

woman. 

Straus, Oscar S. Under four administra- 
tions. 1922 


Oscar Straus, diplomatist and a member of 
President Roosevelt’s cabinet, was born in 
Otterberg, Germany. His autobiography de- 
scribes his early life in the South, and later 
his entry into politics and the diplomatic 
service during the administrations of Cleve- 
land, McKinley, Roosevelt, and Taft. 


Cendrars, B. Sutrer’s gold. 1926 


The Swiss-American, Johann August Sut- 
ter, the first of America’s multi-millionaires, 
and his story, are here presented. Bankrupt, 
fugitive, vagabond and forger in his own 
country, this poverty stricken immigrant 
landed in America in the early ‘thirties, 
struggled westward to California and there 
made his fortune. 


THOMAS, THEODORE. 
raphy. 2v. 1905 
Theodore Thomas, great orchestral leader, 
born in Essen, Germany, and emigrating to 
America in 1845, gave years of devotion to 
a work of inestimable value to his adopted 
country. Part 1 of his autobiography is de- 
voted principally to his “life work’—the 
founding of a permanent concert orchestra, 
while part 2 consists entirely of his concert 
programs. 


UELAND, ANDREAS. 
inigrant. I929 


The life story of a self-made Scandinavian- 
American, Andreas Ueland, born in Norway, 


A musical autobiog- 


Recollections of an im- 
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emigrated to America, studied law and thru 
hard work and unceasing study became the 
first Scandinavian to practice law in Minne- 
sota. Judge Ueland also discusses various 
problems confronting the Scandinavian immi- 
grant in America. 


VittarD, HENRY. 
1904 

Henry Villard, journalist and financier, 
born Heinrich Hilgard in Speyer, Bavaria, 
emigrated to America in 1853. His autobiog- 
raphy is a record of his varied career in 
America as teacher, journalist, and finally 
financier who carried to completion the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. 


Babson, R. G. W. B. Witson and the De- 
partment of labor. 1919 

Born in Scotland, an American wage earner 
in the coal mines of Pennsylvania, a mem- 
ber of Congress for six years and the first 
secretary of the Department of Labor—a 
brief resume of the life of William Beauchop 
Wilson, a life devoted to the interests of the 
laboring man. 


Memoirs 1835-1900 2yv. 


The Immigrant in Fact and Fiction 


Assott, Epirn. Historical aspects of the 
immigration problem. 1926 


A source book of select documents on the 
history of European immigration intended 
for the student of social work. Covers the 
period known as the old immigration, prior 
to 1882, before the period of federal control. 


Assott, Grace. The immigrant and the com- 
munity. I917 

At the time of writing, Miss Abbott was 
director of the Immigrant’s Protective League 
of Chicago. Upon her experience with that 
organization, her work at Hull House and 
with the Massachusetts Commission on Im- 
migration, this work is based. Thru these 
associations she is enabled to study the im- 
migrant’s problem from his own as well as 
from America’s point of view. 


Bercovicr, Konrap. Around the world in 
New York. 1924 


For many years the author has studied his 
subject, the result of which he gives in his 
descriptions of several foreign quarters, 
Syrian, Italian, Jewish, Hungarian, Spanish, 
found in New York City. 


Bercovict, Konrap. On new shores. 1925 

Thruout the United States are little colonies 
of foreigners who have retained their na- 
tional integrity in their adopted land. The 
author has traveled and lived among these 
groups for twenty years, and here describes 
many of these settlements. 


Bocarpus, Emory S. 
attitudes. 1928 
Considering race relationship as probably 
the greatest single issue confronting America, 
the theme of race attitudes which is at the 


Immigration and race 
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heart of race problems and conflicts is the 
one major theme which the author has pur- 
sued thruout, drawing largely from his ex- 
periences as a participant in various social 
surveys. 


Davis, Puiir. Immigration and American- 
ization. 1920 
Containing select readings on Americaniza- 
tion, this volume is a summary of the best 
thought in literature on the subject of immi- 
gration and Americanization, aiming to dis- 
cuss the subject from all viewpoints. 


Eaton, ALLEN H. Immigrant gifts to Amer- 
ican life. 1932 

The immigrant is the source of valuable 
new elements in American culture, for he 
does not come empty handed to the land of 
his adoption; many bring valuable contri- 
butions in the form of music, art, poetry 
and the crafts. Some of the contributions 
of our foreign-born citizens to American 
culture, with a list of immigrant artists and 
craftsmen, containing notes on their lives and 
work, are here recorded by Mr. Eaton, a 
member of the staff of the Russell Sage 


Foundation. 
Farrcuitp, Henry P. Immigrant back: 
grounds. 1927 


“It is the environment in its entirety which 
he has left behind that constitutes the back- 
ground of the immigrant.” Thus summarizes 
Professor Fairchild. This volume is composed 
of short sketches of the backgrounds of the 
people who have contributed to our immi- 
grant population. 


FatrcHILp, Henry P. The melting pot mis- 
take. 1926 
A study of Americanization. A readable 
and reasoned discussion of the fallacy of 
the melting pot idea, and the menace of unre- 
stricted immigration. 


FELDMAN, HERMAN. Racial factors in Amer- 
ican industry. 1931 

A portrayal of existing maladjustments in 
American industry and an outline of social 
and industrial remedies to eliminate unin- 
telligent discrimination. A plea for more 
tolerance and fairer economic life for those 
who have come within our borders. 


PANUNZIO, CONSTANTINE. Immigration cross- 
roads. 1927 
A study of immigration embodying a dis- 
cussion of the restriction law of 1924 and 
its possible effects, and an interpretation of 
Americanization from an immigrant’s point 
of view. 


STEPHENSON, Georce M. A history of Amer- 
ican immigration 1820-1924. 1926 
A presentation of the subject of immigra- 
tion as a factor in American political de- 
velopment, the part that immigration and 
immigrants have played in the political his- 
tory of the United States. 
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FICTION 


Bojer, JOHANN. The emigrants 

Opening in Norway and then passing over 
to America, this is a tale of impoverished 
Norwegians who settle on the prairie farms 
of North Dakota and struggle for existence 
thru poverty and drought. 


Brinic, Myron. Singerman 


Story of a family of Rumanian Jews, 
which emigrated to America, settling in 
Montana. 


CANNON, CorNELIA. Red rust 

A tale of the experiences and hardships 
of the Swedish immigrants in the Minne- 
sota farm lands, depicting an immigrant boy’s 
struggle to perfect a rust-proof strain of 
wheat for his people. 


CaATHER, WiLLA. My Antonia 


Story of a Bohemian immigrant girl; a 
picture of pioneering conditions in Nebraska, 
depicting the friendship between the Bohemian 
immigrants and the American pioneer settlers 


CaTHER, WiLLA. O pioneers! 


A simple tale of the settlement of the wild 
prairie lands of Nebraska by Swedes, Bo- 
hemians, and French. 


Cummincs, W. Island chronicle 


A story of the lives of the simple indus- 
trious people of a little Portuguese fishing 
village on an island off the coast of New 


DoNovVAN, JOSEPHINE. Black soil 


The prairies of northern Iowa, peopled 
with the Irish, German, Dutch and Austrian 
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pioneer settlers—this is the story of Black 
soil. 


Esty, ANNETTE. The proud house 

A hard working people in a strange land, 
is this Polish family which settles in Ver- 
mont and slaves to buy the “Proud House” 
only to lose it, but happily regains it after 
the flood of 1927. 


FINEMAN, IrvinG. Hear, ye sons 

An autobiographical novel of an American 
Polish Jew, describing his early life in Rus- 
sian Poland, and giving in a short prologue 
the Americanized portion of it in a descrip- 
tion of his American made family. 


Lewisoun, Lupwic. The island within 

Beginning in Poland, the story follows the 
Jewish family of Reb Mendel thru the new 
problems encountered after emigration to 
America in the nineties. 


Matson, Norman. Day of fortune 

Story of a Norwegian-American family, 
never knowing real prosperity and often 
handicapped by poverty, from the time of 
its emigration from Norway to its breaking 
in San Francisco. 


Miniter, Epirn. Our Natupski neighbors 

An ignorant Polish family buys an old 
worn farm in New England and the natural 
conflict ensues between the foreign and native 
born inhabitants. 


Ostenso, MartHa. Wild geese 


A grim tale of a Norwegian farming com- 
munity in the Scandinavian Northwest. 
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Roétvaac, Ore. The boat of longing 

Beginning on the coasts of Norway, among 
the fisher folk of that region, the tale moves 
on to America and follows the story of Nils, 
the fisher lad who comes to America in search 
of wealth and ideals. 

Professor Rélvaag die leaving no published 
autobiography, but, it is said, that the Nils 
of this story may be, in part, the Norwegian 
fisher boy who became professor of Nor- 
wegian literature at St. Olaf College, Minne- 
sota. 


R6tvaaGc, OLE E. Giants in the earth 


A tale of a Norwegian immigrant family 
which endures all the hardships and struggles 
of settlement amid the loneliness and terror 
of the Dakota prairies. 


R6rtvaac, Ore E. Peder victorious 

A sequel to Giants in the earth, carrying 
on the story in the second generation, the 
children of those who peopled the former 
novel, especially the Americanization of Peder, 
the youngest son of the family. 


R6tvaaG, Ore E. Their father’s god 


The author brings his pioneer trilogy to a 
close in this story, portraying the problems 
of readjustment which confront the second 
generation of this Norwegian family. 


STERRETT, Francis R. Years of achievement 

Beginning in Norway about 1869, the story 
quickly moves to America, centering in Min- 
nesota, and follows the steady progress thru 
three generations of a family founded by 
Nicholina and John Dahl, Norwegian immi- 
grants. 


Suckow, RutH. Country people 

Story of the steady, healthy progress of 
three generations of a sturdy German- 
American family who came to America from 
Pomerania in 1850, settling in Iowa. 
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Letters from An English Cousin 


This is the second of a series of informal communications from England to 


appear bi-monthly in the “Wilson Bulletin.” 


Our English correspondent is 


Frank M. Gardner, F.L.A., of the Kensal Rise Public Library, Kensal Rise, 
London N.W. 10, and editor of “The Library Assistant,” official organ of the 


Association of Assistant Librarians. 


English librarians are invited to send 


material and photographs to Mr. Gardner for this department. 


Il. 
Dear Friend: 


I shall not always, I hope, begin these 
notes with a little boast about the new 
libraries we are building. But I think 
you will want to know something about 
the new Cambridge University Library, 
since I believe a large proportion of 
the money to pay for it came from your 
country. I am badly handicapped in de- 
scribing it to you by the fact that I have 
not yet had an opportunity of seeing it. 
I have seen many photographs and many 
articles about it, but photographs can be 
misleading and architectural correspond- 
ents, however much they know about 
architecture, are apt to falter when they 
talk about architecture in relation to li- 
brarianship. One even, in an otherwise 
admirable article, says that the great 
tower which dominates the whole of the 
library is not essential to the functional 
conception of the building. He should 
read a textbook of reference library 
planning. 

But it is good to hear the word func- 
tional about a library building; we have 
had too much pseudo classic and pseudo 
renaissance and pseudo gothic, with oc- 
casional lapses into buildings which are 
just pseudo without any label. The 
architectural expression of our own age 
(which originated in your country) has 
not been enough used in public buildings, 
possibly because ideas of corporate 
grandeur stuck fast at pillars and pin- 
nacles. The key to appreciation of the 
great hollow rectangle of soaring brick 
which is the Cambridge University Li- 
brary is the phrase creation for purpose. 
The bookstacks which the building is in- 
tended to contain have dictated its out- 
ward expression, and no ideas of style 
or decoration have been allowed to inter- 
fere with this expression. The result 
is a building of great nobility and dig- 
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nity. It will possibly be criticized as 
“factory architecture” by the irreconcil- 
ables, tho the reputation of the architect 
will silence a great deal of criticism, and 
it may also be said that it does not fit 
in with the rest of Cambridge. But 
what is a library but a factory of a par- 
ticular type? 


One interesting feature about the new 
library, I believe, is that it is designed 
as an open access reference library. 
Many of the bookstacks will be open to 
readers, who will first find the location 
of books in the catalog room and then 
go and find them themselves. It sounds 
an economical and time-saving scheme, 
and it will be interesting to see how it 
works out. As has already been pointed 
out, it will give the building the appear- 
ance of always being alive and in use 
instead of being a great storehouse, and 
possibly the fact of its being a univer- 
sity library will obviate the difficulty of 
the petrifaction of the average student 
when confronted by classification sym- 
bols. 

Talking about classification, one of 
the most succinct articles on the subject 
I have seen for some time appears in 
the current issue of the Library Asso- 
ciation Record, entitled “Dewey, Bliss, 
and Display.” As you probably know, 
there is an increasing dissatisfaction 
among librarians in England with D.C., 
for several reasons, one of which is that 
D.C. is too difficult and too uneven for 
use in the small library. The author of 
the article, in warning against a too 
hasty transfer of allegiance to the new 
Bliss classification, points out that the 
trouble lies, not with any particular clas- 
sification, but with the assumption that 
any classification can be planned to meet 
any and every need. He comes to the 
conclusion that a library’s classification, 
like its bookstock, should be planned to 
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meet its patrons’ needs. That seems 
very true. The subject of classification 
for small libraries needs some research, 
as does the subject of classification in 
children’s libraries. Close classification 
in the children’s library has recently been 
defended on the grounds that the child 
must sooner or later come into contact 
with classification in the adult library. 
But it is forgotten that if the purpose 
of classification is to teach logical ar- 
rangement, then classification in the jun- 
ior library defeats its own object. There 
is no visible logical arrangement in a li- 
brary where more than half the sub- 
jects in the order are missing. It would 
be difficult to explain to a child the 
logical basis of an arrangement which 
spreads, a dozen or so books over the 
whole of class 100 and packs a hundred 
into class 369.43. On the subject of 
display, the author makes the very 
shrewd remark that display is classifi- 
cation for the casual reader. Quite true, 
and many modern librarians make no 
apology for catering for the casual 
reader. It is indeed, one of the features 
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IN THE NEW LEYTONSTONE LIBRARY 
NEAR LONDON 


of modern English library policy that 
the presence of the casual reader is 
recognized. Our difficulty is catering 
for him without pandering to him, and 
display is one rather clumsy solution of 
that difficulty. It is too often forgotten 
that while England has now only about 
3 per cent of illiteracy, the intelligence 
percentage is about 47, giving an aver- 
age mental age of twelve. As the in- 
telligence ratio goes up, so will the num- 
ber of casual readers go down, but un- 
less the casual reader is helped along 
(with the casual radio listener and the 
casual film goer) then the intelligence 
ratio will stay where it is. I don’t want 
to make librarians self conscious educa- 
tors and men with a mission, but I do 
want them to help in giving the masses 
finer perceptions. 

The acme of comfort and attraction 
for the casual reader seems to have been 
reached in the new Leytonstone library 
near London, which is the most luxur- 
iously equipped small library I have ever 
seen. The children’s room especially is 
delightful, with wicker chairs for recre- 
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THE STAFF ENCLOSURE AT THE LEYTONSTONE LIBRARY 
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tional reading grouped round small book- 
stacks, and a small study room for the 
child reader with a purpose. The staff 
enclosure in the adult library is espe- 
cially interesting, with numerous devices 
for quick and efficient service. It has 
been designed, not purely as a service 
counter, but as a staff workroom—a 
return to old practice which has much 
to commend it. 

I said in my last letter that the ques- 
tion of book censorship was never very 
troublesome in England. It seems that 
I spoke too soon, for the Westminster 
Public Libraries Committee is deeply 
concerned at the loose standards of 
modern novels, and desires the establish- 
ment of a British Board of Novel Cen- 
sors. Whether for general application 
is not clear, but that pontifical journal, 
the Spectator (which, by the way, has 
recently been showing signs that it has 
woken up to the fact that this is the 
20th century, to the great distress of 
some of its readers) assumes in its com- 
ment on the matter that the proposal 
is only intended to apply to public li- 
braries, and there is no intention of 
setting up a body capable of banning 
books altogether. I don’t know why the 
Spectator should regard the public li- 
brary reader as more in need of protec- 
tion from pornographic literature than 
the intelligentsia or the people (all too 
rare nowadays) who buy their books. 
It seems rather on a par with Lord 
Hartington opposing popular education 
on the grounds that the people would 
learn too much. In other words, the 
proletariat may be poor, but thank God 
they are respectable! And what a de- 
lightful prospect opens up for the libra- 
rian. We shall have people enquiring 
at the public library counter for a list 
of novels mot recently added, so that 
they may know exactly what to ask for 
at their circulating libraries. But seri- 
ously, I am very sorry that the ques- 
tion has been raised, and I hope we 
shall hear no more of it. The book 
which goes a little too far is occasionally 
published—we all know that—but it can 
usually be quietly withdrawn without 
any fuss. Any official body of censors 
would be bound to do more harm than 
good, since the Westminster Public Li- 
braries Committee must know that in 
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any official censorship of literature it 
is invariably the wrong thing that gets 
censored. The present legal machinery 
for withdrawing any frank obscenity 
works tolerably well, but even it some- 
times makes mistakes. What sort of a 
hash would a body with wider powers 
make of it? A censorship of the lies, 
slop, and foulness of some of the daily 
and Sunday newspapers would be more 
welcome to librarians, tho I suppose the 
magic incantation of freedom of the 
press makes that too much to hope for. 
There are one or two nationally known 
journalists that I would cheerfully con- 
sign to the cesspool created by their 
own mentality. No, the discretion of 
the librarian and the sense of the public 
is censorship enough for us. I occa- 
sionally have complaints of books in my 
own library, and I usually find that the 
complainants are either amenable to 
reason or not worth reasoning with. I 
remember one indignant lady some years 
ago complaining of Sinclair Lewis’ 
Elmer Gantry on the ground that she 
would not like her daughter to get hold 
of it. Her daughter was also a mem- 
ber of the library, and I knew her well. 
At the age of 16 she had read most of 
Lawrence, Huxley, and Dreiser, and 
she regarded Sinclair Lewis as a bour- 
geois and non-significant writer! 

It is perhaps a little late in the day 
to talk about the London Conference 
of the Library Association which was 
held in September, and indeed most of 
the papers were of purely domestic in- 
terest of no importance to you. We were 
indebted to the President, however, for 
a Presidential Address which was wel- 
come change from the airy clouds of 
verbiage of which Presidential Ad- 
dresses usually consist. The most sig- 
nificant portion of his paper to me was 
a few sentences dealing with the neces- 
sity for guidance in book selection. 
There is no doubt that that is an im- 
portant future task of English libra- 
rianship. There was a time when li- 
brarians were thought to do their book 
selection by some form of magic, but 
the younger generation is either more 
conscious of its deficiencies or less con- 
scious of its virtues, and Mr. Pitt’s words 
will probably lead to the production of 
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Work With Los Angeles Young People 
By Emily Wyndam Kemp * 


ITH the establishment of an Adult 

Education Department in the Los 
Angeles Public Library seven years ago, 
our first organized work with boys and 
girls of high school age was begun. The 
Adult Education Department was se- 
lected as being the proper place for work 
with young people, because its situation 
made it accessible to all divisions of the 
library. It was thought that this de- 
partment would correlate the books on 
all subjects, and would serve as an in- 
troduction for the young reader to the 
adult library. 

The intermediate worker felt much 
like an enthusiastic advance agent. An 
ideal location for the new undertaking 
having been secured, the next step was 
to obtain the proper equipment and do 
some pertinent advertising. 

Bibliographies of young people’s read- 
ing and books on the subject were gath- 
ered together, lists were compiled and 
also collected from other libraries, post- 
ers were made, and notices sent to 
schools and local papers. 

With final preparations made and the 
stage all set, we sat back and, with great 
hopes and expectations, watched the rise 
of the curtain upon our new enterprise. 
It was not long before a few shy parents 
and one or two boys and girls actually 
stopped at the desk. How welcome they 
were! As Paul Eipper said in describ- 
ing his first day at the circus, “. . . and 
now the visitors are trickling in, timidly, 
serious, one by one, four at a time, more 
and more of them, the audience is en- 
tering !” 

What interesting visitors they were, 
and how varied their requests! From 
the father wanting books that would 
“bring out” Henry who was “timid and 
retiring,” to the mother from Sweden 
who had not seen her “baby” for four- 
teen years (but was expecting her daugh- 
ter the next month) and wanted books 
which would help in understanding the 
adolescent girl and her problems. On 
and on they came. 


Today the Los Angeles Public Li- 
brary’s work with high school boys and 
girls extends to its fifty branches and 
into schools, clubs, and various organi- 
zations working with young people. 

Lists of books for special needs are 
made, and assistance in book selection 
given to leaders, parents, school teachers, 
librarians, book clubs, and, of course, 
to the boys and girls themselves. Book 
talks are broadcast and given at schools 
and clubs. Bulletins of interesting new 
books for young people are sent each 
month to schools and other organizations. 


Groups, such as high school library 
training classes and book clubs, are in- 
vited to make a tour of the library build- 
ing to become better acquainted with its 
arrangement and its resources. Our de- 
partmental system and the catalogs are 
explained to them. Sometimes written 
problems in the use of the catalog and 
other library tools are given to the young 
people. This is done especially for 
groups from business colleges. 


Cards of introduction are distributed 
to the teachers of English and history in 
the various high schools. These, in turn, 
are given to the students (especially 
those who are timid about asking for 
assistance at the library). The cards 
read: 

This will introduce you to 
0 cdugeanahe , who will appreciate your help. 

 Gataw hone tbwheateaenases School 


ee ee ee | 


eee eee eee eeee 


When one of these cards, signed by a 
teacher, is presented at the readers’ ad- 
viser’s desk, the pupil is given individual 
attention, the young people’s librarian 
going with him to the department where 
the required material is located. 

This year printed cards, offering vo- 
cational as well as recreational reading 
assistance, were distributed at the trade 
and part-time schools. 

The library’s work with boys and 
girls of high school age, in different 
sections of the city, is done by the branch 


* Assistant Librarian, Adult Education Department, Public Library, Los Angeles. 
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high school girl is being given assistance in the choice of an interesting book for supple- 
mentary reading. 


librarians, largely thru the organization 
known as the Librarians in Charge of 
Work with Young People. This organi- 
zation is composed of a representative 
from each department in the main li- 
brary and a librarian from each branch, 
whose special interest is in the high 
school boy and girl. Four times a year 
these librarians meet at the central li- 
brary to discuss work with young people 
and to review recent adult books best 
adapted for young readers. New lists 
and bibliographies from other libraries 
or schools and interesting articles and 
new books on adolescent reading are 
brought to the attention of these libra- 
rians. 

At each meeting a worth while speaker 
gives a talk on books or authors, or pre- 
sents some phase of intermediate work 
which provokes discussion. Much bene- 
fit has been derived from these discus- 
sions of mutual problems. The exchange 


of ideas with others of similar tastes 
and responsibilities has brought about 
greater interest and better service to the 
young people. 

The main function of the organization 
is to select books (both fiction and non- 
fiction) suitable for the boy or girl from 
fourteen to sixteen, who is leaving the 
Juvenile Department and making use of 
the adult collection for the first time. 
The titles chosen are annotated, multi- 
graphed on catalog cards, and sent to all 
of the branches. The books themselves 
are marked with a green diamond, which, 
to the young reader, is “the sign of a 
good book.” These are not made a sepa- 
rate collection, as a general thing, but 
are shelved with the other books and 
distinguished by the green diamond. The 
cards, however, are not filed in the cata- 
log, but are kept in a separate drawer. 
The “green diamond” titles are mimeo- 
graphed on sheets, and the list is an- 
nually revised. 
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This year the librarians decided to in- 
clude in their discussions books which 
would be of interest to the older adoles- 
cents, those from sixteen to eighteen. 
These books are not marked with a sym- 
bol, but the annotated cards which are 
made for the approved books bear a 
double diamond and are filed with the 
green diamond cards. 

In addition to the straight alphabet- 
ical author card file, a subject index 
(made from extra copies of the cards) 
is kept at the readers’ adviser’s desk. 
This has been a great help in providing 
suggestions to the young people who in- 
variably ask for “stories of adventure,” 
“sea stories,” or perhaps “a good west- 
ern.” Immediate and enthusiastic re- 
sponse is made by the young reader 
when he is shown an interesting list of 
subjects to choose from, rather than a 
“recommended list.” After his particu- 
lar interest is ascertained, it is an easy 
matter to find a book which he is rea- 
sonably sure to enjoy. 

The books chosen for the green dia- 
mond recommendation are not neces- 
sarily standard works, but are interesting 
and well written and perhaps the best 
of the appropriate new books published. 
In selecting titles, the following is used 
as a measuring stick: 


The list should be a solid foundation on 
which to construct reading taste. Th fact 
that a book is harmless is no indication of 
worth and therefore no recommendation for 
the list. Green Diamond books should 
either be constructive to the adolescent 
mind, containing that which will broaden 
sympathy, quicken the imagination, and im- 
pel to action, or they should be entertaining 
for the pure joy and fun of reading them. 
In addition, they should be written in good 
English and have the quality of appeal which 
will attract the reader to other books chosen 
by the same principles of selection. 


During Book Week, the librarians who 
work with young people visit their near- 
est schools, taking with them special 
book lists, posters, and invitations to 
the Book Fair. Talks are made at 
parent-teacher and book club meetings, 
and over the radio. Exhibits are placed 
in schools and libraries. The art teach- 
ers are always willing to cooperate with 
us at this time by having the students 
make attractive posters. A copy of the 
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Book Week plans for work with high 
schools is serit to the assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of library and text- 
book activities, who is the chairman of 
the Committee on Public Library Rela- 
tions with Senior and Junior High 
Schools. 

With the opening of the schools last 
September, letters were sent to thirty- 
eight high schools inquiring what sup- 
plementary and home reading lists were 
being used and asking for copies of the 
lists. 

A survey of all the senior and junior 
high schools, to determine how many stu- 
dents had public library cards, was made, 
and the result showed that 65.4 per cent 
of the entire enrollment held cards. 

At commencement time, a special book 
list, which is also an invitation to visit 
the library, is sent to the graduating 
classes. The list (of eight or nine in- 
teresting titles) is usually headed with 
“Commence Your Reading with These,” 
or “Make It a Commencement of the 
Reading Habit.” 

In these days of penny counting, when 
book budgets have been slashed, it may 
be well to stress the older books. We 
have compiled a list called ‘““Novel Rela- 
tives,” which lists an old standard with 
a modern story, as Kenikworth with The 
Duel of the Queens and Robinson Cru- 
soe with The Purple Land. We believe 
that lists are more popular with boys 
and girls when no designation is made 
that they are for young people. 

Probably in no other city in the United 
States could be found more friendly and 
reciprocal relations between the schools 
and the public library than those exist- 
ing in Los Angeles. Similar to our or- 
ganization of Librarians in Charge of 
Work with Young People is the Califor- 
nia School Library Association’s book 
committee, which is known as the Book 
Breakfast Club. A friendly, enthusias- 
tic group, composed mainly of school li- 
brarians, meets in the cafeteria of the 
public library on the first Saturday morn- 
ing of every month. Here good food is 
enjoyed and good books discussed. 

“To place in the hands of school 
pupils the right books at the right time” 
may be stated as the motivating principle 
of the Book Breakfast Club. The books 
discussed are described on evaluation 
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Some of the printed aids used in work with young people at the 
Los Angeles Public Library 


cards (printed with suitable “points” 
for checking by readers), and duplicates 
of these are later filed at the readers’ 
adviser’s desk. These cards are avail- 
able to anyone desiring to consult them. 
The librarian in charge of intermediate 
work at the library attends the meetings 
and is a member of the book selection 
committee. 

The friendly relations and contacts be- 
tween libraries, school librarians, teach- 
ers, and leaders of boys’ and girls’ or- 
ganizations, all working together for 
profitable use of books, has brought about 
an understanding of and respect for each 
other’s problems and programs, which is 
inspiring and helpful. 

There can be no more fascinating 
group to work with than these straight- 
forward, honest, attractive young people 
of the “teens.” No pretense about them. 
They will tell you exactly what they like 
to read and why. They know what they 
want, altho they do not always say what 
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they mean, as when they ask for “the 


most interesting biology of President 
Hoover,” or “a book on animal life in 
New Mexico, by Carlsbad and Caverns.” 
They are always going forward and are 
full of curiosity to know about every- 
thing. As a father, whose son sent him 
in to get Jane’s Fighting Ships, ex- 
pressed it, “Say, don’t these kids get on 
to things tho?” Indeed, it is difficult to 
keep up with them and their many in- 
terests. 

A young Russian boy, who comes in 
every Saturday, has read widely in ex- 
ploration, archaeology, anthropology, 
travel, and literature. Each week he 
comes asking for something to read, con- 
fident that we will have books to suggest 
that he will want. We are often hard 
pressed to come up to his expectations. 
Boys and girls, whose hobbies and spe- 
cial interests we know, are kept in mind, 
and their attention is called to new books 
which will appeal to each of them. 
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From our own observation, the trend 
in reading is toward good literature. We 
think the young people of today are read- 
ing most of the best adult books. 

The majority of requests that come 
to us are for a high type of literature. 
A list called “Adventures in Reading” 
(printed especially for young people by 
the Adult Education Department) is in 
constant demand. 

Is it the “exceptional” boy or girl who 
stops at the desk for assistance? Are 
they made to come by teachers and 
parents? We believe that many of them 
come because they really want to. 

There are tales of those bold, bad 
students who rush in after school, re- 
senting assistance or advice, and select 
nothing but trash—preferring the cheap 
sex novel. We do not encounter young 
people of this type in our department, 
but they are the ones we would like to 
reach. 

Of course there will always be the 
natural young person who will want the 
Tarzan books. We are delighted when 
we receive such a request. Last sum- 
mer, a youth with a very long face and 
disappointment in his voice stopped at 
the desk. “Gee,” he began, “Haven’t 
ya got any of the Edgar Rice Burroughs 
books?” He was assured that we had 
books just as interesting. The Lost 
World, In the Sargasso Sea, and The 
War of the Worlds were substituted. 

The next week he was back. “It’s me 
again,” he smiled. “Those books were 
swell. Have you got any more?” Grad- 
ually he was weaned away from Tarzan, 
and, by the end of the summer, he was 
reading and enjoying the Halliburton 
books, Scouting on Two Continents and 
With Lawrence in Arabia, and others. 

The average boys and girls, not the 
“unusual” students are the ones we 
should like to come in contact with and 
place on the road to better literature. 
Some librarian wrote, not long ago: 


Depend upon it, the adolescent will seek 
blindly his own proper food, and it is our 
most important business to be good diagnos- 
ticians and to remedy gently and progres- 
sively bad cases of malnutrition. We must, 
in other words, begin at his level, not ours. 
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Subject index, made from extra copies 
of Green Diamond cards 


We should try not to be superior, but 
endeavor to understand better adoles- 
cence in all its various phases. 


For many young people, it takes cour- 
age to stop at the desk. Their requests 
should be treated with dignity. These 
boys and girls who are sensitive, emo- 
tional, and easily disappointed, need sym- 
pathy and understanding. They have 
many redeeming qualities by which we 
may all profit. 


At a recent meeting of the Girls’ 
Council, a high school girl remarked, 
“We like workers with young people to 
find life a good thing; not to be indif- 
ferent, tired, and disillusioned.” 


So let us have faith in the rising gen- 
eration, let us continue to grow and go 
forward and, with them, find life a good 
thing! 
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The purpose of the Preview is to give pa a convenient and efficient means of presenting to the library world 


advance information regarding forthcoming 


The publishers select the books which on recommend for library use, supply the descriptive notes and also cooperate 


by paying the cost of this section of the Bullet 


The staff of The H. W. Wilson Company is responsible for the classification and for editing of the descriptive notes. 





000 GENERAL WORKS 


DOCTORAL dissertations accepted by American 
universities, 1933-1934 (no. 1). Ed. by D. B. 
Gilchrist. 98p. $1 Wilson (Ready) 

016.3782 Dissertations, American—Bibliog- 
raphy 
Doctoral dissertations accepted by American 
universities during the past year, in a single 
list, was the objective of the Association of 
research libraries, in compiling this publication 
for the National research council and the 
American council of learned societies. The 
need for such a list is evidenced by the fact 
that lists of printed theses do not include the 
many more issued annually in manuscript form 
which are available for reference thru inter- 
library loans. In form the list is similar to, 
and continues, the annual list in the field of 
science issued since 1920 by the National re- 
search council, but its scope has been broad- 
ened to cover all fields of study. A preiiminary 
chapter gives much useful information on the 
listing and abstracting of doctoral dissertations 

in progress, and the practice of university li- 

braries in regard to the publication and loan- 

ing of their own dissertations. 


LOVE, CORNELIA SPENCER. Adventures in 
reading. 7th ser. 44p. 50c (to North Caro- 
lina clubs 25c) Univ. of North Carolina press 

028 Books and reading. Bibliography—Best 
books 
The seventh in a series of reading courses 
in current literature. Contains descriptive 
notes for over 30 recently published books of 
general interest on various subjects. 


200 RELIGION 


BOWIE, WALTER RUSSELL. Story of the 
Bible; retold from Genesis to Revelation in 
the light of present knowledge for both the 
young and the mature. 557p i! $3 Abingdon 
press (Ready) 

220 Bible-Paraphrases. Bible stories 
An authoritative, chronological story of the 


Bible, by the rector of Grace church, New 
York City. In his preface to the work Dr 
Bowie says: ‘‘What have tried to do is to 


tell the Bible story in such a way that mature 
and intelligent people will feel its fascination; 
and yet at the same time reproduce its in- 
comparable pictures of human life in lan- 
guage simple enough for every child to follow 
and to grasp.”’ 


300 SOCIAL SCIENCES 


INTERNATIONAL economic relations; the re- 
port of the Commission of inquiry into na- 
tional policy in international economic rela- 
tions. 400p and Index $3 Univ. of Minnesota 
press (Dec. 10) 

330.973 United States—Economic policy. Eco- 

nomic conditions—1918- 

The Commission, President Robert M. 
Hutchins of the University of Chicago, chair- 
man, held public hearings in seven large cities 
and was assisted by hundreds of business men, 
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and group leaders, in all parts of 

the country. The report is in five parts: 1. 

Recommendations, 2. Reasons for the recom- 

mendations, 3. Report of Professor Alvin H. 

Hansen, director of research, 4. Selected memo- 

randa, 5. Suramary of hearings, Index. A pub- 

lic document of importance. 

NATIONAL PROBATION ASSOCIATION. Di- 
rectory of probation officers in the United 
States and Canada. $1 The Association (Dec.) 

364 Probation—Directories 
An exhaustive directory of 4,000 probation 
officers, listing chiefs and department heads 
by courts served. European information in- 


economists, 


ge A complete revision of the 1931 edi- 
tion. 
NATIONAL PROBATION ASSOCIATION. 


Year book, 1934. about 240p $1.50 bds $1 pa 
The Association (Dec.) 
364 Probation. Juvenile courts 
A series of valuable papers by the best au- 
thorities on probation, juvenile courts, and the 
preven.ion of crime. 


McKAY, RICHARD CORNELIUS. South street; 
a maritime history of New York. about 484p 
il $5 Putnam (Nov. 23) 


387 Shipping—New York (city). 
marine—United States 

South street, New York, is to eipeies wee what 
Wall street is to finance, and this k is the 
story of the ships, sea captains and merchants 
whose activities were centered there. Begin- 
ning shortly after the American Revolution 
the story comes down to the present day. 
First we see the little “Coffin Brigs’’ which 
sailed precariously from New York to Fal- 
mouth and Bristol, England. Then the era 
of the packet, shortly after the War of 1812, 
and afterwards the clipper ships and the grand 
days of sail. By the author of Some Famous 
Ships and their Builder, Donald McKay. 


500 SCIENCE 


Merchant 


FISHER, CLYDE, and LANGHAM, MARION. 
Nature science series. 4v ea $1.20 ii Noble 
and Noble 
500 Natural history. Nature study 
Contents: Bk. I, World of nature; Bk. I, 

Ways of the wild folk; Bk. Our wonder 


world; Bk IV, In field and garden. These 
four volumes contain facts about all the com- 
mon animals, plants and minerals, plus cor- 
related legends, nature stories and poetry added 
for the enrichment of the factual material. 
Dr Fisher is Curator of education at _ the 
American museum of natural history and Miss 
Langham is a nature study teacher in New 
York City. 


600 USEFUL ARTS 


HOKE, C. M. Testing precious metals with 
the touchstone, acid, and flame. 1 $1 
- Jewelers technical advice co. (Jan. 


669.2 Precious metals——Testing 


A peculiarly timely publication because of 
the present interest in the precious metals. 
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Written by a technical expert, it tells how to 
appraise old jewelry, dentures, and the like; 
how to identify platinum, silver, stainless steel, 
white, yellow or green gold, P alladium, etc. 
Part II discusses the buying and selling of old 
precious metals as a business. An appendix 
of definitions, tables, composition of alloys, and 
other facts regarding metals is of special 
usefulness. 


700 FINE ARTS 


GOUNOD, CHARLES FRANCOIS. Frantic phy- 
sicilan (Le médecin maligré lui); comic opera 
in two acts. 240p Silver (Dec.) 

782.6 
Moliére’s famous comedy with Gounod’s 
sparkling music has been restored for student 
and semi-professional adult production by 

Alexander Dean and Marshall Bartholomew of 

Yale University. In the vein and range of 

difficulty of the Gilbert and Sullivan favorites. 


COLEMAN, MRS SATIS NARRONA (BAR- 
TON) and JORGENSEN, ELIN K., comps. 
Christmas carols from many countries. 102p 
50c Schirmer (Ready) 


783.65 Carols 


A collection for use with children in grade 
or high school, in church and Sunday-school, 
in the studio, and in the home. Contains 85 
beautiful carols—all the old favorites and 
dozens of less familiar ones—in various ar- 


rangements for unchanged voices: unison, 2- 
part, 3-part, and 4-part. Includes 13 carols 
in the original foreign languages, and many 


translated carols. 


COLEMAN, MRS SATIS NARRONA (BAR- 
TON). Christmas; the mystery of the na- 
tivity in pantomime and in carols of many 
countries. 56p 75c Schirmer (Ready) 
791.6 Christmas plays. Carols 
The vocal score contains full directions as to 
action, stage-setting, and costuming for a very 
effective Christmas pageant as it was actually 
performed at the Lincoln School of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Duration about 
40 minutes. The pageant is flexible in every 
way and may easily be performed in any 
schoolroom or auditorium, without stage- 
settings or other elaborate preparations. Cos- 
tumes may be home-made and very simple, 
or as elaborate as desired 


800 LITERATURE 


HOLLINGWORTH, HARRY LEVI. Psychology 
of the audience. about 250p $2. American 
Book co. (Dec.) 

808.5 Audiences. Psychology, Applied 


Deals with definite situations in which one 
or more performers confront a group of audi- 
tors or spectators for the purpose of influencing 
them. Describes methods for securing an audi- 
ence’s attention, maintaining its interest, im- 
pe it with the speaker’s theme, persuad- 
ng it to his conclusions, and directing it to 
action. The problems treated are those of 
the teacher, e public speaker or debater, 
the advertiser, and the salesman. 


ALLEN, GAY W. American prosody. 384p $3 
American Book co. (Dec.) 
811.09 American poetry—Histo and criti- 
cism. English language—Versification 
Each chapter is centered on one of the major 
American poets, pe | from Philip Freneau 
to Emily Dickinson and includes a summary 
of the important prosodic theory of the time, 
a detailed analysis of the t’s technique and 
a brief survey of the versification of the minor 
poets. The guiding principles of English and 
American versification are outlined and exam- 
ples of all significant prosodic forms in English 
and American poetry are defined and cited. 


HALLINE, ALLEN G. ed. 
about Toop ‘$3 .50 American Book co. 


812.08 p Ren drama—Collections 


An aptheteey of seventeen American plays, 
designed to picture the growth and develop- 


American plays. 
(Dec.) 
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ment of the American drama by means of a 
study of representative plays, ranging from 
Royall Tyler’s The Contrast to Paul Green’s 
The Field God. Each play accompanied by an 
introduction which gives an account of the 
work of the dramatist as a whole and analyzes 
the selected play in particular. Discussions 
indicate the close interdependence of the drama 
and the other literary genre. 


MICHAUD, REGIS. Modern thought and lit- 
erature in France. 329p $2 Funk & Wagnalis 
(Ready) 


840.9 French literature—History and criti- 
cism. Authors, French 
A popular account of the modern movement 
in French literature since 1900, with a list of 
the most important contemporary French 
writers and their books. 


900 HISTORY 


TANIN, O. and YOHAN, E. Militarism and 
fascism in Japan. 320p $3.50 International 
Publishers (Dec. 15) 

952 Japan—Politics and government. Ja- 
pan—Foreign relations. Fascism—Japan 

A comprehensive study of the nationalist and 

fascist movement in Japan, the political role 

of the army and navy, with special reference 


to Japan’s policy in Asia. ntroduction by 
Karl Radek. 
COMMAGER, HENRY STEELE, ed. Docu- 


ments of American history. (Crofts Ameri - 
can history ser.) 904p $4 Crofts & co. (Ready) 
973 United States—History—Sources 

Five hundred documents, many hitherto in- 
accessible, make this a complete and accurate 
source collection for American history, from 
the age of discovery to the present. Bssential 
— and bibliographical references are pro- 
vided. 


CHANDLER, 
Salem; early chapter 
il $1 Hartman-Jefferson co., 
(Ready) 

977.345 Lincoln, 
linois 
A monograph severing Lincoln's life (1831- 

1837) in the village of New Salem, Illinois, 

now rebuilt by the state as a state park. 


BIOGRAPHY 


AMERICA’S young men; the official Who's 
Who among the young men of the nation. 
v 1, 1934, ed. by D. Howes. 700p $12.50 
Richard Blank pub. co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
(Ready) 

920.073 United States—Biography 

An interesting and authoritative reference 
book, containing biographies of 4182 prominent 
young men forty years of age and under. 

Also contains valuable detailed statistical sum- 

mary. 


JOSEPHINE CRAVEN. New 
in Lincoin’s life. 60p 
Sprinfield, Iii. 


Abraham. New Salem, I- 


FICTION 


ETHAN ALLEN. Book of the short 
(Ready) 


CROSS, 

story. 1100p $3.00 American Book co. 

Short story. Short stories 

Contains 65 complete short stories, with de- 
tailed analysis of their technique, sketches of 
all the authors, and elaborate bibliographies. 
With emphasis upon the work of English and 
American writers, there is good representation 
also of the French, Irish, Scandinavian, and 
Russian. Edited to place the short story as 
a means of literary expression and to discuss 
the technique of writing it. 


PARTRIDGE, HELEN. If the sky fall. (Ar- 
cadia house publications) 27ip $2 Godwin 
(Dec. 28) 

Wealth and luxury suddenly disappear, and 
a lovely, but badly spoiled girl, forced to de- 
pend entirely on her own resources, discovers 
romance and real values in life. 
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New Wilson Books 


WHO READS WHAT? Essays on the 
Readers of Mark Twain, Hardy, Sand- 
burg, Shaw, William James, and the 
Greek Classics. By Charles H. Comp- 
ton. Introduction by Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher. pa $1.25, postpaid 

The new President of the American Li- 
brary Association, in private life Assistant 

Librarian of the St. Louis Public Library, 

describes, in his Preface, how this book came 

to be: 


“Engulfed in administrative duties and missing 
the contacts with the library public enjoyed during 
the early years of my professional life, I have made 
in recent years these casual studies of readers in 
order not to lose complete touch with them. The 
six authors, of whom write, were chosen because 
they all have long been dear to my heart. To me, 
what I have found out is the most convincing proof 
of the enduring valués of great books in the lives 
of men.” 

The separate chapters have for the most part 
appeared in periodicals, and are for the first time 
assembled here under one cover. Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, touching in her Introduction on the need 
for researches into what Americans read and why, 


Compton’s informal little essays are per- 
haps forerunners. They are full of curious material 
much of which gives unexpected glimpses into Amer- 
ican personality (if there be such a thing).” 


THE JUNIOR BOOK OF AUTHORS. 
Ed. by Stanley J. Kunitz and Howard 
Haycraft. il. xv,g40op. $4 ($3.25 to li- 
braries) 

We're too busy filling orders for The Jun- 
ior Book of Authors to write at length about 
it. But friends of the book are here to speak 
for it (see below). Bulletin readers may 
like to know that the book was used widely 
in window displays during Children’s Book 
Week—at least in New York where it ap- 
peared in the windows of Putnam’s, Bren- 
tano’s, Dutton’s, Doubleday, Lord and Tay- 
lor, Young Books, and the Children’s Book 
Shop. Some interesting poster material was 
made for these displays, showing portraits 
and mss. of the autobiographies of some of 
the authors included in the book. 


“The living ones have given their é6wn auto- 
biographies for the most part, and some of these 
are as good as anything else they have written. 
The little things children want to know, because 
they make the writer come alive in his person as 
well as in his personages, are here from their pets 
to their pictures. . . Older readers will be found 
poring over the pages . . . present-day editors and 
librarians will be glad to find piesares of people 
who write or draw or paint for children. . . . They 
are all here now, and a big happy book it is.”— 
New York Herald-Tribune Books. November 11, 1934 


“Here is a book to be enthusiastic about. .. . 
The editors have made this no stuffy tome of ‘tomb- 


stone information.’ Instead it is a vivid living 
book. . . . On the jacket dance Alice, the Dutch 
Twins, Robin Hood, Hitty, Toby Tyler, Rebecca 
and other immortal characters. Cheers for a book 
that is at once so valuable and so gay!”—New 
York World-Telegram, November 6, 1934 


COMPOSERS OF TODAY: A Compre- 
hensive Biographical and Critical Guide 
to Modern Composers of All Nations. 
Comp. and ed. by David Ewen, ed. of 
“From Bach to Stravinsky” and other 
works. x,318p. $4.50 ($3.75 to libraries) 
postpaid 

Approximately 200 composers are discussed 
in this book, representing 23 different nation- 
alities. In each biographical sketch, Mr. 
Ewen has attempted to include all possible 
information about the composer, his life, his 
personality, method of work, esthetic creeds, 
supplemented by an analysis of his work as 
reflected in quoted critical comment on each 
composer. These critical opinions are not 
those of any one man but the combined 
opinion of the leading critical thought of to- 
day, representing impartially every school, 
conservative, liberal or radical. This book 
is an explanation of the various trends and 
movements thru which modern music has 
passed. 

As Mr. Ewen explains in his Introduction 
to the book, he was guided by three prin- 
ciples in making his selection: “First, the 
composers had to be living; second, their 
artistic aim had to be of the highest; and 
third, their work has had to arouse sufficient 
curiosity either in American or in important 
European musical centers.” All these prin- 
ciples were permitted a certain degree of 
elasticity. To have deleted some no longer 
living would have left serious gaps in the 
story of modern music. The third rule called 
upon the compiler to exercise judgment. Cer- 
tain composers, altho unfamiliar to American 
music-audiences are included because “in the 
light of their European representations, they 
cannot remain strangers much longer.” Others 
are included because contemporary, altho the 
achievements that brought them fame are not 
recent. A few had to be omitted because 
the necessary biographical data could not be 
obtained. 


Valuable features of the biographies are: 
the accompanying portraits, the bibliographies 
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of published and recorded works, also the 
pronunciation of difficult mames. There is 
also included a bibliography of leading source 
books and periodicals devoted to modern 
music. 


CONTEST DEBATING. By Harrison 
Boyd Summers, Professor of Public 
Speaking, Kansas State College. (Ref- 
erence Shelf. Vol. IX, No. 6) goc, post- 
paid 

A compact and practical manual of theory 
and practice for high school or beginners’ 
debate or squad use. 


“Almost every year I get inquiries from teachers 
in fields other than speech as to how to run de- 
bates and how to coach them. Professor Summer’s 
book answers those —_ very well.”—Professor 
C. C. Cunningham, Northwestern Unwwersity 

“In my opinion, Mr. Summers has covered in 
the survey of the field of instruction the most 
needed points dealing with contest debating.”— 
Professor T. M. Beawd, Univeristy of Oklahoma 


“It is a thoroly sound and practical treatment 
of the subject, by a man of real distinction in this 
field. For those who desire only an elementary 
treatment of the subject, this book is wholly to be 
commended.”—William T. Foster, Pollak Foundation 
for Economic Research 


Sometimes complaint has been made of 
Kuhiman’s Guide to Material on Crime and 
Crimial Justice that it lacks an author index. 
Such an index is now available in a 32-page 
pamphlet on thin paper that can be inserted 
inside the back cover of the volume. It 
will be supplied in the future with all copies 
sold of the book, and can be had by any 
former purchaser without charge, on request. 


The publishers of “BIBLIO” announce for 
publication about February 1935 an annual 
volume containing in one alphabet the con- 
tents of the monthly issues for 1934. Price: 
to subscribers, $2.75; to non-subscribers, 
$3.40. Annual subscription rate for 1935, $4. 
New subscribers to “BIBLIO” for 1935 will 
be entitled to purchase the 1934 volume at 
the subscribers’ rate. “BIBLIO” is the new 
monthly “Cumulative Book Index” for all 
books published in French, which began pub- 
lication October 1933. The Wilson Company 
is the agent for it in America. 


New Debate Material 


INTERNATIONAL TRAFFIC IN ARMS 
AND MUNITIONS. By Julia E. 
Johnsen (Reference Shelf. Vol. IX. 
No. 9) 9o¢ 

This is to cover the Pi Kappa Delta ques- 
tion for 1934-1935 debate: “Resolved, That 
the nations should agree to prevent the in- 
ternational shipments of arms and munitions.” 

Besides the usual selection of reprinted arti- 

cles, briefs, and bibliography, there is a his- 

torical survey of the question written by 

Constance Drexel, author of Armament Man- 
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ufacture and Trade, who has just returned 
to this country from attending the Geneva 
Conference on Disarmament. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. By Julia 
E. Johnsen (Reference Shelf) goc. 
Ready in December 


This volume will contain briefs, bibliog- 
raphy and reprints assembled to cover both 
sides of the question chosen by the Mid- 
West Debate Conference for debate during 
1934-1935: “Resolved, That all collective bar- 
gaining be negotiated thru non-company 
unions safeguarded by law.” 


DEMOCRATIC COLLECTIVISM. By 
Helen M. Muller (Reference Shelf) goc. 
Ready in December 

Based on the following question: “Resolved, 

That the general welfare of the people of 

the United States would be best promoted 

by democratic collectivism.” 


LOTTERIES. By Helen M. Muller (Ref- 
erence Shelf) goc In press 

Orders are received every now and then 
which cannot be filled for lack of signature. 
One before us now calls for one copy of 
The Junior Book of Authors and 50 copies 
of Cataloging and Indexing Service, short 
course. Signed “M.L.” We'd love to fill 
this order if purchaser will identify. 


Libraries ordering Wilson Company pub- 
lications sold on the service basis, on which 
they have been quoted less than maximum 
rates, are advised to send their orders direct 
to the publisher. Orders received from 
dealers or agents, where no clue is given as 
to the final purchaser, can only be filled at 
the maximum price. 


259 Photographs of Authors 


Librarians and booksellers may receive 
free on request from The Wilson Company 
a striking large poster in two colors showing 
259 photographs .of authors and illustrators 
included in The Junior Book of Authors. 
Every school library, children’s department, 
and bookshop will want a copy of this un- 
usual photographic display. 


Children’s Almanac 


Do you know that The Junior Book of 
Authors includes, as an extra feature, The 
Children’s Almanac of Books and Holidays, 
by Helen Dean Fish? Teachers and libra- 
rians, who welcomed the Almanac so en- 
thusiastically when it was published this fall 
by Stokes, have expressed their pleasure at 
finding it bound into The Junior Book. 
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Candles — History and Customs 
By Mildred A. Kenny * 


ANDLES are a feature of Christmas 

in the Denver Public Library. 
Christmas greens are the promise. When 
funds were more easily forthcoming 
greens were ordered outright two weeks 
before Christmas by a staff representa- 
tive whose honor and responsibility it 
was to secure the best. Frequently the 
glorious wreaths were ordered from a 
fragrant sample brought in, appropri- 
ately, by a resident of Evergreen in the 
Denver Mountain Parks region. Sus- 
pense ran high for the purchaser of the 
Christmas greens thereafter until they 
arrived, as they always did, on time and 
the most fresh and beautiful display to 
be seen anywhere. 


In a less prosperous season, yet in 
days when the city held it worth the cost 
to decorate the Civic Center, of which 
we are a part, the city decorators gave 
us a tree and branches wherewith we 
could make merry for ourselves and for 
our patrons. Even in the darkest days 
of the depression when the Civic Center 
was not converted into a shining forest 
in the heart of which stood the 100-foot 
revolving tree—a perfect miracle of 
twinkling lights to dazzle the eyes of the 
children, old and young, who came to 
see it—there were other donors of 
Christmas trees and greens. Graceful 
sprays have always decked the book 
cases and vertical files. Gay baskets 
transform the charging desk and readers 
tables and in the center of each, tied 
with generous bows of red satin ribbon, 
there stand the large Christmas candles. 
We know, as do some of our patrons, 
that these candles are to bloom with 
light on Christmas Eve, and every eve- 
ning thereafter until the closing hour on 
New Year’s Eve. 

We watch the clock for the hour 
when the candles are lighted. Tradition- 
ally, it is four o’clock. A Christmas tree 
party has already been in progress in the 
staff room since three. Constant rota- 
tion of library assistants is taking place 


* Reference Department, Denver Public Library. 


as they are relieved to share the fun. 
We wear our gayest best. Patrons 
relish the air of festivity that prevails 
and either look or say so. 

Reference questions are few even tho 
the number of patrons may have quietly 
increased. They, too, are waiting for the 
lighting of the candles. 

The librarian makes his Christmas 
pilgrimage from department to depart- 
ment to wish us a Merry Christmas, and 
perhaps, as we suspect, to see our 
candles. 

Doubtless we look gentler by candle 
light or it may be the Christmas shine 
in our eyes, but our patrons, the most 
indifferent and difficult of them, look 
indulgently upon us and their eyes follow 
us in a veritable procession as we go 
from candle to candle to light it. The 
oldtimers know that it will soon be time 
to go but they do not hurry. They know 
it is Christmas Eve whether they look 
for the Christ Child or not. Perhaps 
they are glad we do. At least the shyest 
of them comes a little closer to wish us 
the Seasons Greetings, and at the very 
last they all hurry as tho to be out and 
away before we must extinguish the 
candles of Christmas. 


Christmas 
BOOKS 
Auld, W. M. Candles (/n his Christmas tra- 
ditions. p.131) a 
Candles (Jn Brand’s Popular Antiquities. 


v.I p.477; v.3 p.182) " : 
Crippen, T. A. Candles (Jn his Christmas 
and Christmas lore) 

(Christmas candle customs) a ge 
Pringle, M. P. Candles (Jn his Yuletide in 
many lands. .71,88,126,137,158) ; 

(Christmas candle customs in foreign 
countries) ; ; 
Schauffler, R. H. Candles (Jn his Christmas. 


p.1r) 
Wright, R. L. Candles (In his Hawkers and 
walkers) 
(General candle customs) 


PAMPHLETS 


Candles for Christmas ee 
(Editorials, newspaper _clippings, ex- 
cerpts, pamphlets, etc. on history, customs, 
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symbolism and decorative 


superstitions, 
Compiled by 


use of Christmas candles. 
Denver Public Library) 
Clay, Lewis. Christmas ‘Eve in Boston. 
(Where candle-lighted windows play an 
important part in the keeping of Christ- 


mas) 
PERIODICALS 
All the Year. 20:497. Concerning candles. 
J. Scoffern. 


(General history Christmas customs and 
candle superstition) 
American Forestry. 29:729. D. ’23. Bayberry 


candles. C. C. Butler. 

Ave Maria. 31:204-6. D. ’30. Lore about 
candles. 

Better Homes and Gardens. 12:17. D. °33. 
Holy trees of Christmas. 

Catholic Standard and Times. D. ’32. The 


Sunday Christmas. Honor Walsh. 
Catholic World. 124 :298-306. D.’26. Christ- 

mas customs and legends. C. C. O’Neill. 
Catholic World. 128:257-61. O.’28. Yuletide 


customs in many lands. L. C. Ray. 
Catholic World. 134:341-2. O. ’31. Christ- 
mas candles. F. M. Verrall. 


Garden and Home Beautiful. 44:282-3. D. ’26. 


Candles of Christmastide. A. J. Carrick. 

Garden and Home Beautiful. 46:350. D. ’27. 
Candles of Christmastide. J. M. and 
I. N. Rose. 

House Beautiful. 61:412-16. Mr. ’27. Story 
of the candle. E. A. Hubachek. 

House and Garden. 62:32-3. D. 32. Candle 


flames help light a Merry Christmas. 
(Illustrations only of decorative use of 
candles) 

Ladies Home Journal. 30:16. D. ’13. The 
new Christmas that is spreading all over 
the country. Jacob Riis. 

(Candle lighting and carol singing in 
Boston) 

Notes and Queries. Series 4. 
Lighted candles at Christmas. 
(Colliers of Llwymymaen) 

St. Nicholas. 32:1129-33. O. ’os. 
dips for the Christmas tree. 

Sunset. 67:34. D.’31. A candle chat. 
Moss. 

(Various uses, Christmas and other- 
wise, for candles, color schemes) 

Survey. 25:485-6. D. 24,’10. Christmas Eve 
on Beacon Hill. 

(Origin and practice of lights in the 
windows of Boston at Christmas) 


v.12. p.471. 


Bayberry 
D. H. 


Womans Home Companion. 41:5. D. ’14. 
The Christmas candles. A. B. McCall. 
(Candle customs and symbolism) 
Customs 
BOOKS 
Candles (Jn One hundred years of 973 
progress. v.2. p. 159-60; 251-2) 058 
Gregory, I. A. St. Patrick and the 244 
Rush Light. (Jn Book of Saints G86bo 


and Wonders, p. 78) 
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Hastings, James. Candles (Jn En- R204 
cyclopaedia of Religion and H27en 
Ethics. v.3. p.609) 


(General history of candles) 
Hough, Waller. Coming of the candle. (/n 
is The story of fire. p.27) 
Joyce, P. W. Candles (Jn Social history of 
Ireland. v.2. p.161) 
(History of candles in Ireland) 
Kenedy, P. J. Candles (Jn Externals of the 


Catholic church. Ch. 31. p.182-4) 
(Ceremonial use and symbolism of 
candles) 


McClintock and Strong. Candles (/n Biblical 
and Theological and Ecclesiastical cyclo- 
pedia. v.2. p.68) 


PAMPHLETS 


Standard Oil Co. Indiana. Candles for the 
church. 
(Showing decorative and ceremonial use 
and the religious symbolism of candles) 
Standard Oil Co. Candles in the home. 
(Historical association, practical value 
and decorative use of candles) 
Will and Baumer Candle Co. The witchery 
of candlelight. 
(Historical background and practical 
suggestions for present-day use) 


PERIODICALS 


Arts and Decoration. 22:56. N. ’24. 

ing vogue of candlelight. 
(General decorative use) 

Country Life. 44:92. O. 31. 
S. De Brie. 

(General decorative use) 

Good Housekeeping. 69:48-9. Jl. ‘19. By 
candle light. W. Fales. 

(Decorative use) 

Good Housekeeping. 74:56. My. ’22. Candles 

beauty. A. B. Payne. 
(Decorative use) 

Good Housekeeping. 84:43. F. '27. Candles 
and their holders as a decoration. L. 
Garrison. 

(Decorative use) 

House and Garden. 39:36. 

quality of candle light. 
(General decorative use) 

House Beautiful. 55:456-62. Ap. ’24. Say it 
with candles. E. M. Hart. 

Ladies Home Journal. 40:22. Ja. ’23. By 
candle light. E. D. Seal. 

(General. Recommends other placings 
than in the window) 


Return- 


Candle light. 


Mr. °31. The 


Womans Home Companion. 47:47. D. ’20. 
Charm of candles. M. Wells. 
(General decorative use) 
Womans Home Companion. 52:44. O. ’25. 


When you entertain; artful use of candle 
light. R. M. Roth. 
(General decorative use) 
Womans Home Companion. 60:43. 
Candle lighting. H. Hammond. 


D. °33. 
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Candle Making 


BOOKS 
Stanislaus, I. V. S. American Soap Maker’s 
guide. 
Stone and Fickett. Candle making at the 
Coolidges. (Jn Everyday life in the 


colonies ) 
(Making of candles in old New. Eng- 


land) 
Candles. (/n Knowledge v.12. p.161) 


PAMPHLETS 


Browning, Edna. Directions for using a 
candle mould. 4p. il. Ind. Arts Coop. 
Serv. 519 W. 121 St. N.Y. 30c 


(Illustrated directions for making 
candles in a colonial candle mould. 
Mimeo. ) 

Directions for candle dipping. Ind. Arts 


Coop. Serv. 519 W. 121 St. N.Y. 15¢ 
(Mimeo. Directions for making small 


candles. ) 
(Tells how candles were made in 
colonial days.) 
PERIODICALS 
American Magazine. 101 :61-3. Ja. ’26. 


Antonino Ajello earns a living by making 
rare candles. O. H. P. Garrett. 

(Modern candlemaking by an artist 
descended from several generations of 
candle makers) 


Arts and Decoration. 22:58. F ’25. Maker 
of candles. 
(Art of Mr. Antonino Ajello) 


(Work of a modern candle artist) 
Chambers Journal. 21:278. Manufacture of 
candles. 
(Commercial process) 
Colburn. 169:402. Price candle factory. 
Country life. 28:72. O. ’15. Candle dipping 
of long ago. A. B. Harris. 
Country Life. 31:45. D. ‘16. 
candle. 
Delineator. 67:281-5. ‘06. Old time lights. 
Mrs. H. N. Moore. 
Eng. Illus. 9:703. Candle making. J. Halton. 


Decorative 


Harpers Magazine. 39:450-3. O. ’25. Bay- 
berry candles. A. B. Beard. 

L’Illustration. 178:494-5. Ap. 25, ’31. Les 
Bougies sculptées de M’me Delarne— 
Mardrus. Jacques Baschet. 


(Art of the candle maker in France) 
Manual Training. 23:41-9. Ag. ’21. Candle 
making; an industrial arts problem for the 
elementary school. L. A. Herr. 
Mentor. 9:35. My. ’21. 
worth the game. 
(Carl Walters—candle artist) 
Nat. Bet. News. 17:66-8. D. 30, ’25. Com- 
mercial manufacture of candles. 
New England Magazine. 1:516. Candle light 
in Colonial times. 
Notes and Queries. 
making at home. 
Once a Week. 1:78. 
Wynter. 


Making the candle 


Series 4. v.11. Candle 


Candle making. A. 
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CHRISTMAS TREE 


Teachers College of Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Penny Magazine. 1:4. Day at a candle fac- 

tory. 
(Process of commercial manufacture) 

Popular Mechanics. 40:914-15. D. ’23. Xmas 
candles and how they are made with 
machines by the millions. 

St. Nicholas. 59:78-9. D. ’31. Ching Chong, 
the candle maker. J. Tooke. 

(A candle artist in Honolulu) 
Scientific American. 118:584-5. Je. 20, ‘18. 
In unknown soapdom. L. Lodian. 

(Perforated candles) 


Games 
BOOKS 


Wolcott, F. H. Blowing the candle. (Jn 
Wolcott’s Book of games and parties. 
p.316) 

Dennison Mfg. Co. Candles four. 
nison’s Bogie Book 1921) 

Candle blowing game. 

Rohfbough. Candle magic. 
Games we like. p.65) 

Geister, Edna. Candle games and fortunes. 
(In Geister’s Fun Book. p.150) 


(In Den- 


(In Rohfbough’s 


Wolcott, F. H. Good night candle. (Jn 
Wolcott’s Book of games and parties. 
p.341) 

PERIODICALS 

Playground. 23:583. D. /29. Christmas 
candles. 

Recreation. 26:377. D. ’32. Candle steppers. 

Recreation, 27:434. D. 33. Candle games. 
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Superstitions 


BOOKS 


Candles (Jn Encyclopaedia of superstition, 
folklore and the occult sciences) 

McBride. Ceromancy (/n Book of fate and 
fortune. p.275-9) 


PERIODICALS 


All the Year. 20:499-500. Concerning candles. 
J. Scoffern. 
Notes and Queries. 
Candle superstition. 
(Obtaining a candle from a house 
where death has occurred) 


Series 4. v.I. p.5I. 


Poems 
Christmas 


BOOKS 


Alaska Christmas candles. (Jn A complete 
yy program by Burns & Nunney. 
p 

(Use of fish for candles) 

Wray, Angeline. Christmas candles. (/n A 
complete holiday program by Burns & 
Nunney. p.52) 


PERIODICALS 


Ave Maria. 31:1. D. ’30. Christmas Eve in 
Thomond. L. P. Clancy. 

Commonweal. 13:441. F. 18, ’31. Candles 
for Christmas. W. Widdemer. 

Good Housekeeping. 93:26. D.’31. Candles. 

. H. Rugel. 

Literary Digest. 62:36. Jl. 12, ’19. Candles; 
a poem. B. Deutsch. 

Norm. Inst. & Prim. Pl. 37:62. D. ’27. 
Christmas candles for you. A. W. Meek. 

Overland. n.s. 50:602. D.’o7. Candle stars 
of Christmas time. M. O. Vaughan. 

Prim. Ed. Pop. Ed. 44:291. D. ’26. Christ- 
mas candles. 

Prim. Ed. Pop. Ed. 45:207. D. ’27. The 
Christmas candle. 

Survey. 41:378. D. 21, ’18. Christmas 
candles. P. L. Benjamin. 

Womans Home Companion. 42:14. D. ’I5. 
Christmas greeting. 

Womans Home Companion. 42:22. D. 'I15. 
Candle lighting. 

Womans Home Companion. 51:27. Ja. ’24. 


Candlelighting. A. Guiterman. 


General 

BOOKS 
Dunbar, P. L. Candle Lightin’ Time (Jn 
Standard _ selections. p.327. Also in 


Lyrics of Lowly Life. 1806) 
Huxley. By the fire. (Jn Mrs. Waldo Rich- 
ard’s Loves Highway. p.196) 
(Description of candle-lighted scene) 
Ketchum, S. Candle lighting song. (Jn Mrs. 
Waldo Richard’s Star Points. p.14) 
(Candle symbolism) 
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(In B. J. 
p.I21) 


O’Neill, Moira. Grace for light. 

Thompson’s Silver Rennies. 
(Irish custom) 

Powys, J. C. Candle light. (Jn Le Gallienne 
book of American verse. p.281) 

Punch. Epitaph on a candle. Jn Parton's 
a poetry in the English language. 

te) 

Swift, Dean. On a candle. (Jn Parton’s 

Humorous poetry in the English language. 


_ 7.658) 
Viereck, G. S. Candle and the flame. (Jn 
Le Gallienne Book of American verse. 


P. 330) ; 
(Candle symbolism) 


PERIODICALS 


Compe 10:479. S. 11, 
Maynard. 
Good Housekeeping. 97:127. Jl. ’33. Candle 


’29. Candles. 


in the heart; poem. Ethel (Romig) 
Fuller (Mrs. Charles E. Fuller) 

Ladies Home Journal. 40:22. Ja. ’23. By 
candlelight. E. D. Sea 

Ladies Home Journal. 44:33. S. ‘27. 
Candles in the wind. E. M. Carroll. 

(“Lives are candles in the wind. . .”) 
Pan American Magazine. 27:46-7. My. ’18. 


Candle; poem with Spanish text. A. de 
Oleveira. 

Sunset. 55:20. D. ’25. Candle time. S. M 
Gregory. 

Sunset. 65:28. J1.-D. ’30. Sage brush candles 

Womans Home Companion. 46:48. Je. ‘Io 
Candle, a candle to light me to bed 
L. F. Jackson. 


Stories 

BOOKS 
Butterworth, H. My grandmother’s grand- 
mother’s Christmas candle. Cn his 


Colonial stories retold from St. Nicholas) 
(The powder quill candle at Christmas 

in New England) 

Crownfield, G. Candle of Etienne Leblanc 
(In Feast of Noel. p.31-9) 
(“Thou hast a candle far more precious, 
far more glorious in my sight than any 
of these if thou wilt but kindle it for me. 
It is the candle of thy life.”) 


PERIODICALS 


Colliers. 55:20-1. Ag. 14, ‘I5. 
R. Knight. 

Delineator. 78:425-7. D. ’11. 
your candles. H. Willsie. 

Delineator. 101:11-12. D.’22. Candle in the 
window. H. Titus. 

(Story based on German practice of 

placing a Christ Child Candle in the 
window on Christmas Eve) 


Candles. 


Light ye uppe 


Outlook. 135:683-6. D. 19, ’23. Candle for 
St. Bridget. R. Sawyer. 

Prim. Ed. 33:678. D. ’25. Candles of Christ- 
mas lore. 


(Story for a child) 
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St. Nicholas. 39:194-9. Ja. ’12. Bayberry 
candle of Jessica & Co. G. Crownfield. 

St. Nicholas. 49:251-5. Ja. ’22. Christmas 
candle. R. R. Hillman. 

Scribner’s Magazine. 62:684-92. D.’17. Red 
candle. Temple Bailey. 

Womans Home Companion. 42:15. D. ‘15. 


Christmas story to be told at the candle 
lighting hour. L. S. Portor. 


Exercises 
BOOKS 


Allen, Alice E. Six little candles. (Jn A 
complete holiday program by Burns & 
Nunney. p.8s5) 

(Poem exercise for children) 

Christmas candles. (Jn The Christmas enter- 
tainer. p.42) 

(Exercise for children) 

Nevius, M. V. A candle lighting service. 

Wray, Angeline. Christmas candles. (Jn A 
complete holiday program by Burns & 
Nunney. p.52) 

(Christmas exercises for children) 


PERIODICALS 
Country Gentleman. p.197. D. 32. Love 
lights the tree. E. D. Yale. 


(Candle lighting pageant) 


Child Welfare. 26. p.281. ’32. A candle 
lighting service. 
Kindergarten Magazine. 25:108. D.’12. Six 


little candles. 
(Exercise for children) 
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Kindergarten Magazine. 28:120. D. ’I5. 
Christmas candles. L. R. Smith. 
(Exercise for children) 


Norm. Inst. & Prim. Pl. 37:58. OD. ’27. 
Christmas tree candle drill. S. M. Albert- 
son. 

Plays 
BOOKS 


O’Brien, Seumas. Christmas Eve. (/n One 
act plays for stage and study. 4th series. 
p.343. French. 1928) 

Palmer, J. L. Lighting of the Christmas tree. 


PERIODICALS 


Drama. 11:75-6. D.’20. The Christmas tree. 
L. Housman. 

(“A-candle for each”—based on custom 
of placing a candle for each member of 
the household on the Christmas tree. Not 
in the usual spirit of Christmas) 


Norm. Inst. & Prim. Pl. 37:56-8. D. ’27. 
Christmas in America. E. Spencer. 
(A play for children) 
Sermons 
Hastings, James. Candles (Jn Great texts of 
the Bible. v.5. p.304-7) 


(Symbolism of light with reference to 
candles and Christmas for sermon use) 
Brooks, Phillips. The candle of the Lord. v.2. 
(Sermon applying symbolism of 
candles) 





WINTER BIRD 


He hopped in the hedgerow, 


Stalk-legged, long tail uptipping as he swayed ; 
Flirted off, clung, and fled again, as though 
To cheat my hands that would have nested his soft weight. 


Then in short jabs of flight, 


Rising, dropping, he luffed across the field; 
With shaded eyes I watched him in the light 
That streamed from frost-baked clods, dazzly as a shield. 


In the stark, forky wood 


He passed from view; and soon a warmth like spring 
Crept on the air, and lonely now I stood 
On slopes mistily rosed with a northern evening. 


When pale in the lucid west 


Shook the first star, and all the birds were gone, 
I thought of him sleep-snugged in a stick nest, 
And took my way to where the village windows shone. 


—A new poem by STANLEY SNAITH 








Stanley Snaith: A Librarian Author 
By George F. Vale, F.L.A.* 


TANLEY SNAITH was born in the 

ancient town of Kendal, the gateway 
to the English Lake District, in 1903. 
From 1917 to 1924 he served on the staff 
of the Kendal Public Library, and sub- 
sequently occupied senior positions in 
public libraries at Kingston-upon-Thames 
and Islington. He is now, at the age of 
thirty, the Sub-Librarian at the Bethnal 
Green Public Library, London, England. 
During the past few years Stanley 
Snaith’s contributions to the professional 
library press have attracted much atten- 
tion; librarians both in England and 
America recognised in them a freshness 
of style, vigor of ideas, and sly wit quite 
unprecedented in library journalism. 
These articles were, however, in the 
nature of overflow from a mind which 
delighted in controversy for its own 
sake; it is as a serious writer, as a poet 
of unusual sensitiveness, that Snaith is 
to be reckoned with. His poetry first at- 
tracted the attention of that fine dra- 
matic artist, Dr. Gordon Bottomley, who 
has recently acclaimed him as an impor- 
tant poet and “something like a major 
artist.” It was Gordon Bottomley who 
was instrumental in getting his first vol- 
ume of poems published by the Hogarth 
Press in 1926. This volume, April 
Morning, was immature and showed a 
lack of direction, but its spring-like 
freshness found appreciators among the 
“watchers of the skies.” It was fol- 
lowed in 1928 by A Flying Scroll? 
deeper work which suffered from the 
young poet’s ambitious desire to encom- 
pass in verse matters which were beyond 
his experience. A period of silence was 
broken by the publication in 1933 of The 
Silver Scythe, and North in February 
of this year.? 

He is still little known to the general 
reading public. But his work has been 
highly praised by such authorities as 
Richard Church, Gordon Bottomley, 
Walter De La Mare, Viola Meynell, and 





STANLEY SNAITH 


Andrew Young. His style has been 
likened to that of Edward Thomas and 
Robert Frost; his content and prevailing 
mood to that of Wordsworth. He is 
essentially a nature poet, as in “Octo- 
ber”: 

I ponder as the last leaves fall, 

With immortal tidings charged, to earth, 

Spring that has such rich burial 

Shall have yet richer birth. 
or in “Rain”: 

I watch the rain’s dull silver shaken 

Like buds of light from bough to bough. 


“His acute perception of the traffic of 
field, sky and stream,” Richard Church 
has said, “reminds me of Edward 
Thomas. He is quick to see 
. .. the last bee saddle the last flower, 
And the scarecrow start from mellow- 
weather sloth 
To jig away the starlings poised on his 
hat.” 


These lines are from The Silver Scythe, 
which attracted a good deal of notice on 
publication. The Listener said, “There 
are poems in this little collection which 
both for dexterity of phrasing and the 
unescapable individuality of their 
imagery proclaim him a poet to whom 


* Borough Librarian, Metropolitan Borough of Bethnal Green, England. 


1 London, Hogarth Press. 
* Both from the Blythenhale Press, London. 
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the best attention should be paid”; and 
this tiny poem was instanced for its 
quality of vision: 


THE POPLAR 


In the grave motion of her dance 

She wears the wind like radiance, 

And, turning, sprinkles to the ground 

A shower that is both light and sound. 


In North, which is a collection of 42 
poems dealing almost wholly with his 
native Westmorland, the poet has won 
to his dominion: the verse is delightfully 
pellucid, individual, easy of motion. 
This book is informed with the finest 
place-spirit: no ostentatious local jingo- 
ism, but a pervasive, delicate, irradiating 
quality of tenderness. The “feel” of the 
poet’s native county is in it, a distilled 
essence; it is more than likely that even 
that district which has nurtured so many 
poets will accept it as a local classic. 
There can be no doubt at least that in 
this book Snaith has finally matured; 
and by virtue of it his future reputation 
is made safe. As a critic has said, * “He 
experiences nature so sensitively that 
there is a poetry in his directest state- 
ments, as, for example, that Even a 
tree’s stillness is half sound; and gener- 
ally the actual and the magical are de- 
lightfully intertwined or made one in his 
verses, whether he is telling us of an 
encounter with a cuckoo, an old wall, 
an aspen with leaves lifted, or snow in 
the rocks in the warmth of May.” 

Stanley Snaith’s poetry is not for the 
multitude; its slow, grave, reserved, in- 
tensely personal quality (strangely akin 
to that of Robert Frost’s beautiful New 
Hampshire poems) will not be per- 
ceptible to the hasty or superficial reader. 
Its mood and music are its own; the 
reader must patiently win to its secret, 
surrender his mind and senses to capture 
its beauty. It is poetry for those who 
understand nature and love all simple, 
meek, rejected but enduring things. 
Such poems as “Chapel Stile,” ‘“Meg’s 
Ghyll,” and “Kidsty Pike” will be pre- 
cious to those who, like the poet himself, 
have achieved that contact, that intuitive 
abandonment of personality, in the pres- 
ence of natural things. 


* Times Literary Supplement. 
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To this virtue of intimacy with nature, 
Stanley Snaith allies a deft subtlety of 
phrasing. For instance, of dead leaves 
he says, 

_All the day I have heard their husky run- 
ning. . . 


where the epithet has a daring accuracy ; 
of lizards: 
Uncountable cold wet-morning things, 


They flicked before my feet in scraps of 
hurry; 


of a scythe: 


It has its own instinct, a subtle weighting 
That pulls it round in a rich curve of 
motion ; 


he speaks of snow at night “laying the 
ways with yet invisible light”; of a 
sparrow “hopping the dust up in small 
hanging puffs”; and such graphic word- 
painting as “the rumpling out of the 
packed leaf” lights up every page of his 
work. 

Stanley Snaith’s poetry is by no means 
as well known as it deserves; had he had 
to rely upon poetry for his income he 
would have perished long ago. But he 
will go on writing; for his work, unlike 
much contemporary poetry, is not the 
fruit of a disgust with life, but an 
affirmation of faith. He will make his 
readers, in Gordon Bottomley’s phrase, 
“one by one.” That The Silver Scythe, 
a small book issued without any of the 
ceremonial of big-business publishing, 
should be included by the Manchester 
Guardian and The Bookseller in their 
respective selections of the best poetry 
of 1933, is a sure sign that Stanley 
Snaith’s work has enough vigor to make 
its own way. That he is destined to win 
an honorable place among the cardinal 
names of modern literature may be fore- 
cast with confidence. Meanwhile he goes 
quietly on, working at his verses not for 
money or acclaim, but for love of his 
craft, documenting an England which so 
many of us love, gathering into the 
finely woven net of his verses many 
lovely, apparently trivial yet ultimately 
momentous things that “the trampling 
present will not dally with.” 





Elsewhere in this issue appears a new poem 
by Stanley Snaith—Ep, 








A L. A. 


NOTES 


Editor: Edward B. Stanford 





December Publicity Exhibit 


HE exhibit pictured on the opposite page 

represents the third display which Miss 
Mathilde Kelly of the Hild Regional Branch 
Library, Chicago, has arranged as a part of 
the A. L. A. Publicity Committee’s twelve 
months’ experiment in nation-wide library 
publicity. 

The theme for December publicity, as out- 
lined in the “A. L. A. Notes” of the No- 
vember Wilson Bulletin, is “Growing Up 
With Books”—a particularly appropriate topic 
for the Christmas season when so many 
books, being purchased as gifts, are selected 
for their more lasting value as contributions 
to someone’s personal library. 

The cost of this exhibit is so low that 
there are few libraries which could not re- 
produce it in spite of diminished funds. 
Compo board, which can be used again and 
again after being waterproofed with two 
coats of flat white paint (so that poster 
colors may be washed off after using), forms 
the background. (It is assumed that compo 
board has already been purchased for pre- 
vious exhibits.) A few feet of arbor vitae 
swag, obtainable from any florist and costing 
seven cents a foot, ten cents worth of Christ- 
mas tree ornaments, three cents worth (% 
box) of gummed silver stars, and about 
thirteen cents worth of poster colors make 
a total of only fifty-six cents ($.56) spent for 
materials. 

The sign, “Growing Up With Books” is 
in black lettering on silver poster board. 
The silver stars are pasted on the black 
boxes (also used in previous displays). And 
the Christmas tree decorations complete the 
attractive color scheme of red, green, white, 
black, and silver. Needless to say, the 
jackets of the books, themselves, contribute 
a fresh and colorful aspect to the display, 
making it express more fully the holiday 
spirit of the season. 

Librarians using this or other local pub- 
licity related to the nation-wide publicity 
program are invited to report interesting 
results of their efforts to the chairman, 
Publicity Committee, American Library As- 
sociation, 520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 
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Illinois Proposes Legislation 


Unanimous endorsement of three pro- 
posals of the State Planning Board and the 
Legislative Committee of the Illinois Li- 
brary Association was given by the asso- 
ciation at its annual conference, held in 
Decatur, October 31 to November 2 The 
proposals included: 


1. Legislation to be introduced into the 
next regular session of the state legislature, 
convening in January, which would make 
available to the Secretary of State a fund 
tentatively set at $1,000,000 for the coming 
biennium to provide books and_ library 
service for approximately two million peo- 
ple in the state now without them—the 
service to be rendered thru the Illinois State 
Library Extension Division. 


2. Creation by the next legislature of 
an emergency book fund to be allocated 
by a board or commission to the established 
libraries of the state to build up book col- 
lections drastically depleted by unprece- 
dented use during the last few years and 
by the serious reduction of book funds at 
the same time. 


3. A state certification law which would 
apply only to appointments made after July 
I, 1935, thus not affecting those now hold- 
ing positions, but intended to build up a 
future personnel of high quality and effi- 
ciency for Illinois libraries. 


A New Deal for Mississippi Farmers 


A limited tho widespread circulation of 
books and magazines is today being made 
available to rural districts of Mississippi 
which have never before enjoyed the free 
public library service that is now so com- 
monly taken for granted by city dwellers 
in most parts of the United States. This 
remarkable development in a region so hard 
hit by the depression is explained largely 
by an ably administered program of work 
relief, planned and carried thru as a state 
FERA project. 

Some months ago the government decided 
to sponsor this library plan as an emergency 
employment measure, providing worth while 
full time work for eighty-five women and 
four or five hundred part time employes. 
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A library display for December, prepared by Mathilde Kelly, 
Hild Regional Branch Library, Chicago 


The Mississippi Library Commission, altho 
without an appropriation when the federal 
work program started, gallantly rose to the 
occasion, and with the generous cooperation 
of many of the communities to be served, 
has developed facilities for the transporta- 
tion and housing of small book collections 
thruout the isolated regions of the state. 
One especially enterprising group has pro- 
vided a new log library, constructed co- 
operatively by volunteers, and with materials 
donated by friends of the project. 

Mississippi library leaders are now look- 
ing forward toward making this work re- 
lief program a nucleus for a more per- 
manent plan for adequate library service 
to all residents, both city and rural, of the 
state. 


Clark County (Ohio) Book Trailer 


The extension department at A. L. A. 
headquarters frequently receives reports of 


experiments that have been un- 
librarians and others interested 
in providing reading materials to isolated 
rural communities. The depression, which 
has crippled so many public services, seems 
rather to have stimulated others, such as 
the public library, to an increased useful- 
ness in spite of seriously curtailed financial 
resources with which to carry on already 
existing services to readers. 

A notable example of this courageous 
“carry on” spirit is seen in the Clark County 
(Ohio) book trailer project which is fur- 
nishing regular book service to numerous 
rural sections after a hard struggle to se- 
cure the bare funds needed to secure books 
and facilities for their transportation. Only 
the wholehearted cooperation of Y.W.C.A. 
workers—farm women—and other  volun- 
teers has made the present degree of suc- 
cess which the enterprise has achieved at 
all possible. 

(Continued on page 207) 
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A Philosophical Approach to 


Library Science 
By James H. Wellard 


"THE approaches to the problems of 

librarianship may be roughly classi- 
fied into two main kinds: the factual, or 
scientific; and the inductive, or philo- 
sophical. Resulting from a combination 
or adaptation of these two pure methods 
is a variety of hybrids such as those in- 
volving a little science and a lot of 
speculation ; or conversely, a lot of facts 
and inadequate interpretation of them. 
Then there is the method of approach 
not always based on proven fact nor 
wholly on logical inference, but on a 
process of reasoning conveniently termed 
“wishful thinking.” Here belong the 
enthusiasts devoted to some undefined 
ideal of social uplift thru public libraries. 
To this end they concern themselves with 
vague policies of Adult Education, 
which, like the terms “recreational read- 
ing,” “higher values,” and the like, seem 
to have some cabalistic quality which in- 
duces an auto-hypnotic state of mental 
satisfaction. Again, the missionary 
spirits scarcely bother with even the 
baldest of figures, except to make such 
general quantitative claims as: the un- 
employed are using the libraries more; 
people are reading more sociological and 
economic literature; and libraries are 
therefore proving their social worth. 
Such an approach is often characterized 
by hostility towards the unequivocal sci- 
entific method, as tho it saw in strictly 
impartial investigations the destruction 
of its most cherished convictions. It 
prefers the bliss of comparative ignor- 
ance. 

Such a mental attitude often makes 
librarians a little bellicose when they are 
fired with too great enthusiasm for the 
“cause.” No other point of view can 
then be entertained, unless it is based on 
the “first principle” of this creed—the 
principle that libraries are a great social 
force, as tho they were great by divine 
right ; hence they can do no wrong, and 
need no justification for their policies. 
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Closely allied with this school, and in 
agreement with them on the major 
premises, are those zealots who pick 
over the statistical heap in search of 
facts to support similar a priori assump- 
tions. The followers of this school 
generally work with a few facts and 
a lot of intuition, which is a useful but 
somewhat unreliable mental tool. Their 
contributions to library science are con- 
vincing enough to the converted, in that 
they muster a sufficient parade of data 
to make their findings look scientific as 
well as agreeable. The investigator dis- 
covers, for instance, that the readers of 
Henry James in a certain library include 
a banker, a student, a janitor, and a 
hot-pie man. This statement is met 
with gentle smiles, and everyone appre- 
ciates the whimsicality of the discovery, 
and is well satisfied that the working 
classes are rising from the slough of 
despond and ignorance to the apprecia- 
tion of “higher values.” So do a few 
chosen facts serve as intellectual blinkers, 
and once again librarians can turn to 
each other and fervently assure them- 
selves that all is for the best in the 
best of library worlds. 


* * * 


At the other extreme is the scientific 
school, characterized by a formidable 
objectivity and unaffected by the hopes, 
the ideals and the missionary zeal of 
practicing librarians. To the statistical 
worker, for instance, the problem will 
have no ethical implications at all. His 
method and means are supposedly im- 
partial, and would not seem calculated 
to arouse the ire of the idealists, the 
missionaries, or any other faction, ex- 
cept in so far as he or his figures raise 
philosophical or social problems, which 
librarians have long settled, to their own 
satisfaction, by constant repetition of 
convenient assumptions. 


One may, however, easily exaggerate 
the opposition and underestimate the 
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indifference of librarians to scientific 
studies. For while some of the findings 
manifestly point to the conclusion that 
the public library system needs consider- 
able readjustment, and even reorganiza- 
tion, it is evident that the people for 
this job are the librarians themselves. 
They may not, then, feel any great re- 
sentment against the so-called scientific 
group, but, as far as one can gather, 
consider most of the statistical evidence 
as barren or futile, in that its application 
to the immediate problems of the work- 
ing library is impracticable in a time 
system of twenty-four hours to the day. 


Moreover they are justified to a certain 


extent in resenting the negativeness of 
many of the objections to their practice, 
and they are justified in demanding a 
substitute. The investigator will reply 
that that is their own business. His is 
to analyze the situation such as it is, 


English Letter 


(Continued from page 191) 


monthly lists on the model of the 
A.L.A. Booklist. And someday, even, 
we may have an English edition of the 
Book Review Digest. Mr. Stanley Jast, 
now retired from professional labors but 
not from professional interests, in an- 
other paper expressed the fear that li- 
brarians of the future might neglect 
their cultural trust and fall under the 
debasing influence of the mass mind. 
It was a stimulating address, but the 
reply to him lay in the President’s words. 


I notice a small misprint in my last 
letter which may give rise to some mis- 
understanding if not corrected. I say 
that the English Library Association 
was at its lowest ebb of prosperity in 
1932. That should of course read 1922. 


And so for the present, goodbye. 


FraNK M. GARDNER 
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and it is not his fault if impartial evi- 
dence shows the inefficiencies and in- 
adequacies of the present system. 

se a 


A solution to the apparent incompat- 
ibility of the two points of view—the 
scientific approach and the practical 
method based on expediency and as- 
sumption—may be found in the synthesis 
which ought in the nature of things to 
follow the analysis; in other words, in 
the interpretation of the raw data and 
the application of the resultant theory 
to practice. And this is what is meant 
by the deductive or philosophical ap- 
proach—an approach which neither dis- 
trusts facts nor is blinded by them, but 
which seeks to fit them into the changing 
library order. 

Perhaps all this sounds a little fanci- 
ful; in that case there is possibly nothing 
left to do but pray. 





A. L.A. Notes 
(Continued from page 205) 


A few years ago the need for books was 
so great among country boys and girls that 
the Springfield Y.W.C.A. prepared a “Vo- 
cational Guidance Shelf” of selected books 
professions and trades which was 
the outlying high 
This original collection was so 
extensively appreciated by students, teachers, 
and parents alike that, in spite of a total 


on the 


routed thru schools of 


the county. 


inadequacy of funds to provide full library 
service to these regions, an unselfish pool- 
ing of small resources, often in the form 
of free farm produce, or 
made possible the local construction 


labor, lumber, 
of a 
book trailer, to take the place of a separate 
“bookmobile” which they could not afford. 

Today this trailer is being driven monthly 
to ten isolated high schools in the county, 
and a regular availability of reading re- 
becoming a reality of these 
regions too far removed from any city to 
benefit from a permanent collection of good 


books and magazines. 


sources is 








An Unusual Library and Its Librarian 
By Wallace Taylor 


ROBABLY the only library in the United 

States which stays open eighteen hours 
a day is the combined public and high school 
library in the small town of LaCrosse, Kan- 
sas. Still more unique is the fact that ab- 
solutely all of the work is done by one man. 
Mr. A. A. Bar- 
nard, the sole li- 
brarian, explains it 
this way: “I can 
only sleep about 
five hours a day 
anyway, and I had 
just as well be 
down here the re- 
maining time,” and 
again, “Since I 
was little, books 
are the only things 
that I have ever 
cared much about.” 

Entirely sur- 
rounded by his 
books and peri- 
odicals, Mr. Bar- 
nard, with his 
long white beard 
and felt boots, 
presents a very 
picturesque ap- 
pearance. When he 
first came to Kan- 
sas in the early 
‘eighties, he was 
a cowboy and had 
the misfortune to 
freeze his feet. 
Since then he has 
worn felt boots 
both winter and 
summer. 

Mr. Barnard 
was born in New 
York City and 
lived there until a young man. Leaving 
New York because of poor health and his 
doctor’s advice to find a drier climate, he 
came to Kansas in 1883. 

While he was herding cattle in the vicinity 
of LaCrosse, the community found itself 
faced with the necessity of providing a 
school, and the man for whom he was work- 
ing, being impressed by his education and 
intelligence, suggested that he take the county 
teachers’ examinations. He passed the exam- 
inations with the highest grades in the county 
and started teaching. 

At the same time he started building his 
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A. A. BARNARD 
Librarian at LaCrosse, Kansas 


library because, as he expressed it, “Books 
are teacher’s tools, and if you are going to 
do a good job, you must have good equip- 
ment.” 

From the half dozen books with which he 
started, his personal library has grown until 
it now contains 
more than five 
thousand volumes 
and more than 
twice that many 
unbound periodi- 
cals. These books 
which Mr. Bar- 
nard owns per- 
sonally constitute 
the greater part of 
the library. Part- 
ly because of ex- 
pense, but mostly 
because he be- 
lieves them more 
accessible, M r. 
Barnard has never 
had his period- 
icals bound, but 
has them tied in 
bundles of six. 

Every year he 
completely redec- 
orates the library 
in the Senior 
Class colors. An- 
other unusual 
thing in his li- 
brary is the cen- 
trally located lav- 
atory, equipped 
with soap and a 
small nail brush, 
where pupils are 
permitted and 
sometimes invited 
to wash their 
hands. 

All books checked from the library are 
taken out in brown paper bags. The li- 
brarian says that it affords great protection 
to the books and that he started doing it 
when people asked him for old newspapers 
to wrap the books in when it was raining. 

The library has more of the new books 
and a more complete file of magazines than 
most libraries in this time of reduced budgets. 
The reason is that Mr. Barnard, after deduct- 
ing the small amount he uses for personal 
expense, uses all the remainder of his salary 
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to purchase new books and magazines for 
the library. 

He has been at the library since 1912 with 
the exception of a few years spent in teach- 
ing, and he expects to remain there the rest 
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of his life. Mr. Barnard has made his will 
and has bequeathed his entire fortune, his 
library, to the City of LaCrosse with the 
stipulation that it be kept open and properly 
cared for. 


A Plea for Better Titles 
By Ruth Canavan * 


Py ee and rather disheartening search for 
an article describing a certain bridge has 
accentuated for the moment in the mind of 
one librarian the desirability of greater care 
in the selection of titles. In the case of 
popular articles such as appear in the maga- 
zines, possibly appeal is justifiably the con- 
trolling factor, but in the case of scientific 
articles it would seem that the title should 
convey as definitely, tho as briefly as possible 
the high lights covered by the subject matter. 
In other words, identification should be the 
controlling element. This becomes especially 
apparent where one consults cumulative ref- 
erence works such as Engineering Indez, 
Chemical Abstracts or Industrial Arts Index. 

Never having had the privilege of hearing 
just how the editors of these very useful 
works go about their task of compilation, 
it is assumed from experience and observation 
that the classification is dependent very largely 
upon the information supplied by titles rather 
than from that which would be derived from 
the colossal task of scanning the subject 
matter of all of the articles. This becomes 
especially apparent when an attempt is made 
to locate such an article as the aforemen- 
tioned description of a bridge, by the name 
place or location. In this particular instance 


three listings were discovered under the city, 
but others were discovered elsewhere, not so 
listed, probably because the titles did not 
give the information; and doubtless these 
were listed quite logically and properly in 
accordance with their titles. 

A search made some years ago for the 
description of foundation explorations for 
“some hotel in New York City” finally re- 
vealed the article listed under “Hotel B. . .” 
with apparently no other classification which 
would indicate the subject matter covered. 
Which goes to prove that the thing works 
both ways. It is not sufficient to depen: 
upon identification by place. 

This article is not written by way of criti- 
cism, but in the hope that it may bring to 
the attention of authors and of editors the 
desirability of greater care in the selection 
of titles, the crux of the matter being that 
in the case of scientific articles as distinguished 
from articles in the popular press, they are 
not published merely to be read and then 
forgotten or discarded, but to serve as build- 
ing stones for future constructive progress in 
the field to which they contribute. It is obvi- 
ous, therefore, that such articles, if they are 
worth publishing at all, should be so titled 
as to identify them quite definitely and com- 
prehensively. 


Junior Books for The “Stepping-Stone” Reader 
By Margaret C. Scoggin? 


T is with some apprehension that I approach 

this problem of book selection for the 
“stepping-stone” reader since I come bringing 
no solution. Fortunately my province is 
rather to focus discussion upon controversial 
points than to solve problems. 

It is actually not easy to define this group 
which I refer to as intermediate “stepping- 
stone” readers, but in general we all know 
them as that large group of boys and girls 


who have neither the background nor the 
reading facility to bridge, alone, the gap be- 
tween tabloids and cheap magazines and the 
books in our library collections. It is a group 
which does not readily use the library. Unless 
caught in their youth, they will probably 
never as adults have the initiative to approach 
us. 

The problem of buying books for this group 
implies much more than the actual purchase 


* Librarian with Metcalf & Eddy, Engineers, Boston. | 
1 George Bruce Branch, New York Public Library. This paper was read before the Young People’s 
Reading Room Table at the Montreal Conference of the A.L.A. 
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of books we hope they will read. It implies 
reaching this group in our community, dis- 
covering what they read, deciding upon some 
policy to be followed in buying for them, and 
trying to administer what has been bought in 
such a way that some of them at least will 
be led onward. 

I shall not stop here to recount the various 
ways in which the library does try to find 
the group. You all know about school visits, 
class visits, exhibits, assembly talks, et cetera. 
Here I wish to state my first question for 
your consideration. How far are we as libra- 
rians justified in undertaking projects which 
are not immediately connected with the dis- 
pensing of books in the hope of winning the 
confidence and interest of these intermediates? 
I personally believe that any and every in- 
terest should be drawn to the library and 
fostered. Practically every boy and every 
girl has some interest—not necessarily a book- 
ish one—and thou that interest he or she can 
be reached. If the approach to books cannot 
from the start be a purely intellectual one, 
then by all means let him approach thru the 
arts and crafts. If the boys of the neighbor- 
hood will come to the library to make boat 
models, well and good. Let them come. Once 
we get them there and know their interests 
we can find books for them. 

I have recently for my own edification 
started a library magazine. It was purely an 
experiment to find out whether any urge to 
create existed in my community, composed as 
it is almost entirely of stepping-stone readers. 
I was surprised at the results. I set no lit- 
erary standards and picked no subjects, and 
have as yet formulated no definite aim beyond 
printing whatever is submitted. These boys 
and girls who are so happy in writing for it 
are the ones who are always eliminated in 
competitive writing for their school papers. 
What I should really like to see grow out of 
it is something which I think we neglect in 
our book buying—a kind of forum for boys’ 
and girls’ own opinions on books and other 
things. Such a magazine might do wonders 
in spurring on some of the slowest to read 
books recommended not immediately by 
teachers or librarians but by other boys and 
girls. 

Similarly any groups which the library can 
draw together seem to me particularly to be 
sought, for thru interests in science, handi- 
craft and creative work of any quality, these 
boys and girls will be given a close bond 
with the library, and will accept books first 
because of their associations with their definite 
interests. William Morris went from litera- 
ture to handicraft. Let us reverse the process 
if necessary and foster creative efforts of 
any sort. 


Wilson Bulletin for Librarians 


The second question which I set forth for 
consideration is one of the most controversial 
in book selection. How far is the library 
justified in buying for these readers the light 
fiction—romances, detectives, and westerns— 
which he wants? We have all learned as 
theory that the public library must serve its 
community as a whole. Therefore I state 
dogmatically that unless the individual library 
buys enough of these books to serve as step- 
ping stones for our young readers who can 
as yet appreciate nothing more difficult, we 
are failing in our self-appointed duty. We 
must let these babes crawl before we can 
expect them to walk. 

We must find out what they of their own 
accord read. We must know the level from 
which they start. So I suggest that we read 
Tom Swift, Poppy Ott, Don Sturdy, Outdoor 
Girls, etc., and try to analyze. I suspect that 
on the whole it is presentation rather than 
contents which held the reader. These books 
and stories have certain characteristics. They 
are written in simple language, unobscured by 
style. By style I mean a certain elaboration 
of form. The story moves swiftly and the 
settings and characters are familiar enough 
to be comprehended. 

What does this mean in our policy of book 
selection? It means that after we have recog- 
nized this group of readers as an important 
part of our public, we must buy for them a 
proportionate amount of fiction, simply writ- 
ten, about familiar material. We cannot 
expect them to leap from western thriller 
magazines to Stewart Edward White, but it 
is not beyond my own experience that a boy 
whose chief delight was a western series read 
thru Bower, Grey, Mulford, and White to 
Burns’ history of that wild western town 
Tombstone and Rynning’s Gun Notches. He 
himself volunteered the information that he 
thought these true stories were a lot more 
interesting because “You always know how 
the other ones will turn out.” That boy I 
feel has learned one of the first canons of 
criticism. 

I cannot agree with those people who feel 
that the presence of such books upon library 
shelves may corrupt the taste of other better 
readers. Taste for good literature once 
evolved in the individual cannot be corrupted. 
Here then is the next question which always 
comes up in book selection. Where shall the 
library stand upon the “literary merit” of 
books bought? When one is dedling with 
books below the best and second best level, 
the term “literary merit” is a difficult one to 
apply. I don’t think we need worry too much 
about it. If we look carefully at our fiction 
collections as they stand and read a few of 
the mediocre products of the early 1900's 
which have a place upon our shelves because 
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age has hallowed them, we may find our 
argument about lowering our standards losing 
its force. I mention no titles or authors be- 
cause often what is black in one place is 
white in another. Nevertheless there is plenty 
of old “trash” so dead it can be thrown out 
and replaced by new “trash” which can really 
serve a purpose. Please do not think that the 
new “trash” is to become a permanent part of 
the collection in its turn also to gain respect- 
ability with age. Far from it. It is to be 
bought for a definite purpose, to be adminis- 
tered where it will help most, and to be 
mercilessly weeded out when its short day is 
over. It is literally to be stepping-stones to 
other things. 

Another item in our book selection for this 
group is the importance of non-fiction in our 
collections. The boy who would never come 
to the library to get a fiction book will come 
regularly to read Popular Mechanics or Popu- 
lar Science. By all means let us foster these 
interests of his by buying as many simple 
books on all subjects as possible. There is 
so oftten a great gap between the simple 
books in tse children’s room and the technical 
handbooks in the adult department. Here 
again we must try to buy stepping-stone books 
—trying, however, to see that simplicity does 
not overlook accuracy. I suspect many of 
you may have had the experience of seeing 
a boy who was fascinated by accounts of 
rocket ships in Popular Science go on to read 
Gail’s By Rocket to the Moon, Wells’ First 
Men in the Moon, Verne’s novels and finally 
Laisser’s technical book on rockets, The Con- 
quest of Space. I insist this group will read 
if only we know their interests well enough 








ITH all due humility, we beg to 

announce that our popularity has 
become embarrassing. From librarians, 
teachers, professors, lecturers, authors, 
students, clergymen, booksellers, and just 
plain people; from all parts of the United 
States; from practically everywhere in 
the world, the postman brings each day 
an alarming stack of applications for en- 
rollment on our mailing list. The cost 
of producing and aistributing the Wilson 
Bulletin is beginning to look as big as 
the war debt to us, and it becomes 





apparent that our budget is no longer 
adequate to the task of supplying copies 
to the many thousands who want them. 

In every copy of this issue, therefore, 
we are inserting a subscription blank and 
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to meet them at their own level and give them 
a helping hand. If there aren’t enough simple 
scientific books, then the library must see that 
they: are written. 

My final point is one which has undoubtedly 
been stressed to death. Once we have reached 
our group of stepping-stone readers, found 
out what they need and want, bought our 
books with them in mind, all our work will 
be for naught unless in each library there is 
at least one person whose enthusiastic duty it 
is to meet the boy or girl, and tactfully, 
patiently, help him find what he can best use. 
This is of course an administrative problem, 
but it has to be mentioned. In some libraries 
there is a tendency to let lists of all sorts take 
the place of the librarian. It is good to have 
lists, but with this group their main use 1s 
to increase the knowledge of the person who 
compiles. What Dr. Bostwick said about all 
lists applies with double force here. “No 
amount of lists, I care not who prepares or 
who annotates them, can take the place of the 
friend at one’s elbow who is able and willing 
to give aid wsen and exactly where it is 
needed.” I make a plea for the “friend at 
one’s elbow” in all libraries. 

And so without in anyway solving this 
problem of book selection I have set forth 
some of the things which I think essential to 
its solution. The importance of a solution 
cannot be questioned. The library’s debt to 
this group of intermediate stepping-stone 
readers is actually its responsibility to civili- 
zation, for this group numerically so strong 
has in itself the power of becoming either 
the sustaining bulwark or the destructive 
battering ram of the democracy of tomorrow. 





asking our readers, in fairness to all, in- 
cluding ourselves, to indicate their gen- 
uine interest in our publication by pay- 
ing a small subscription fee in order that 
they may continue to receive the Wilson 
Bulletin regularly. We doubt that the 
sum will impoverish our readers, and we 
hope that we are not mistaken in think- 
ing that we are worth the price. 

If you haven’t been deceiving us as to 
the extent of your affection for us and 
if you will sign (promptly and legibly) 
on the dotted line, we shall try, with 
your support, to make the Wilson Bulletin 
an even better magazine in the future 
than it has been in its first twenty years. 
Thank you all! 

















The Roving Eye 








By Way of Penance 


Dear Sir: 


Have just been reading with great pleasure 
and almost unmixed approval your comment 
on “world-mindedness” as a supposed preven- 
tive of war (Bulletin, September 1934). Just 
one point I would like to cavil on—your re- 
mark that “nations do not go to war because 
they hate each other, but because THEY are 
rivals in the world-market or because one 
country needs the territory, the natural re- 
sources or the ports of another. . .” 

No single thing that I can think of would 
do so much to clarify our thinking on the 
subject of war as to get rid of the idea that 
it is nations which “go to war” or countries 
which profit by war. If we could only ex- 
plode this idea, then nations would refuse to 
be bamboozled into war. 

It is not the American nation which is in- 
volved right now in an alarming imbroglio 
over the oil monopoly in Manchukuo, nor is it 
this country which “needs the natural re- 
sources” of that region, any more than it is 
the Japanese nation which is getting them, but 
what John Strachey, in the paragraph you 
quote, correctly defines as “national groups of 
entrepreneurs.” 

This was inadvertently brought out on the 
front page of my chief source of subversive 
news, the New York Times, a few days ago 
in a news despatch regarding the Manchukuo 
oil controversy, in which the significant re- 
mark was made that the U.S. State Depart- 
ment is quite disposed to back up vigorously 
the protest of—the American nation? No, 
the oil companies, of course. 

Another point that needs clarification is the 
hoary tradition that governments go to war 
in order to get land to hand out to their 
people. I challenge anyone to point out a 
government so kindly disposed to its citizens. 
It is time we debunked this conception of 
government. I leave it to you to do this by 
way of penance. 

FrepericK A. BLossom 
New York City 


[I apologize for not having made my point 
clearer, altho it seemed so plain to one libra- 
rian that she threatened to “black the Roving 
Eye.” Let me add, however, that the lady 
jested. I agree with Dr. Blossom, librarian 
and translator of Proust, that the large 
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monopolistic industries are the chief fomen- 
tors of war, but I think that any clash of eco- 
nomic interests is capable of generating 
vicious antagonisms, even among the yeo- 
manry: witness the recent bombings of the 
homes of Japanese farmers in the West. The 
only comedy in this tragic episode was con- 
tributed by the New York Herald Tribune, 
which, while deploring the damage, excused 
the malefactors because of “the biological 
basis” (!) of their violence. ] 


Supervised Reading 


Dear Sir: 

I have just seen the November issue of the 
Bulletin and your comments on my article 
[“Dispensing Literary Ammunition”]. Gener- 
ally speaking, I find your remarks much to 
the point and there is nothing I could object 
to in your analysis and point of view. But 
the mere fact that I have outlined the general 
trend from Jaissez faire to some sort of 
supervision and control ought not to be con- 
strued as if I favored it. I merely indicated 
that the philosophy of yesterday is not the 
one that can be held today. If for no other 
reason then for a mere measure of self- 
protection. 

The crux of my argument is that since a 
change from the altogether uncritical liberal- 
ism of yesterday to a reasoned and purposive 
liberalism of tomorrow is inevitable, the pro- 
fession ought to give a chance to the younger 
librarians who are more conscious of these 
inevitable changes and who therefore will be 
better able to adjust the libraries to the re- 
quirements of the future. Even tho, as you 
justly point out, I treat the whole matter 
rather objectively and without due indignation 
against the coming changes, the whole tenor 
of my article is not so much of approval of 
these changes as of a warning that our past 
verbose idealism is not the best way to meet 
the emergency. We need new leaders, better 
prepared and better attuned to the rumblings 
of the incoming new tide, and only these new 
leaders will be able to cope with whatever 
may face them. This was, to some extent at 
least, the purport of Dr. Mitchell’s remarks in 
the Library Journal, and my aim was to lend 
them new force and color by placing them 
against the background of present political 
trends. 
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I still believe that we really need a “some- 
what more realistic attitude” and that “what 
most people seem to need is not so much a 
free hand to indulge in whatever may take 
their fancy, but rather sympathetic and in- 
telligent guidance along lines best calculated 
to profit them.” It is quite true that the 
library profession at the present is not well 
prepared to undertake such guidance, but that 
does not belie the need. As you know very 
well, culture and progress is not due so much 
to indiscriminate gobbling up of whatever one 
finds in his way than to intelligent and 
forward-looking selection and choice. It is 
equally clear that there are not many who are 
able to make intelligent choices. If this were 
not so, we would not hear of all the social, 
political, and economic evils which are now 
of daily occurrence. Since selection and dis- 
crimination then is necessary, I was only try- 
ing to point out that it should be left to 
librarians and the cultural leaders of the 
country rather than to political adventurers 
and opportunists. 

Discipline the mind by discriminating cul- 
tural reading, and all the political isms that 
now infest the world will disappear of them- 
selves. It is ignorance and bigotry that breeds 
them, and ignorance and bigotry will not dis- 
appear from the face of the world unless such 
cultural institutions as the schools, the libra- 
ries, and the churches combine to put an end 
of it. For this reason it is time that the 
librarians, at least, abandon the idea that they 
have no other duties but to make available 
whatever reading matter their clientele may 
desire. It would be like handing out pistols 
to the gangsters, and explosives to safe- 
crackers. I realize of course that to dis- 
criminate even in the slightest degree is a 
responsibility of the first magnitude, but we 
must face it. Not in the spirit of Fascism, or 
Socialism, or Nazism, but in a spirit to ad- 
vance the well-being and progress of human- 
ity. 

ARTHUR BERTHOLD 


{In his article last month Mr. Berthold dis- 
cussed the Fascist conception of the librarian 
as a servant of the state dedicated to the 
dogma that “books must be selected from the 
point of view of national leadership.” In the 
United States, he continued, “our former con- 
ception of the public library’—i.e. as an in- 
stitution dedicated “to entire liberality and 
absolute impartiality’—“may have to give way 
to a somewhat more realistic one” in order 
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to hasten the victory of reason over error. 
This victory is to be gained, apparently, by 
withdrawing from the people the opportunity 
or privilege of “a free hand to indulge in 
whatever may take their fancy.” In short, 
the people are to be restrained, albeit sym- 
pathetically and intelligently, from thinking 
what they please; and the librarian, having 
abandoned “the altogether uncritical liberalism 
of yesterday,” is to undertake the guidance of 
the public in the path of social, political, and 
economic virtue. I agree with Mr. Berthold 
that this is “a responsibility of the first 
magnitude”—of so great a magnitude, indeed, 
that it may end by crushing the librarian. 

What we are discussing is not to be con- 
fused with the familiar problem of book 
selection. It should be apparent that the libra- 
rian, as guardian of the social order, will be 
concerned not so much with selecting the best 
books in every class as with excluding certain 
classes of books altogether. I do not wish to 
see bad books—by which I mean books cheaply 
conceived and incompetently written—in libra- 
ries. I am no friend of useless books—the 
waste products of dull and ignoble minds. 
But I will defend as long as I may and as 
vigorously as I can any book that is a true 
effort of the imagination, or an honest ex- 
ploration of the world about us. 

One word more in reply to Mr. Berthold. 
It seems to me that uncritical as yesterday’s 
liberalism may have been, it is far more realis- 
tic than tomorrow’s “purposive liberalism,” 
which seriously asserts that nothing more is 
needed than a little “discriminating cultural 
reading,” a course in reading with a higher 
purpose, in order to rid the world of “all the 
political isms” that now “infest” it. I suppose 
that we are to read as hard as we can, night 
and day all this month and maybe all next 
year, and sooner or later, if we read hard 
enough, the time will come when we can raise 
our eyes and see no poverty, no misery, no 
cruelty, no exploitation—but that will be be- 
cause we are blind.] 

S.J. K. 


“Tho all the winds of doctrine were 
let loose to play upon the earth, so 
Truth be in the field, we do ingloriously, 
by licensing and prohibiting, to mis- 
doubt her strength. Let her and False- 
hood grapple: who ever knew Truth 
put to the worse in a free and open en- 
counter ?”’—-MILTON. 
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Publicity News 

NUMBER of school librarians have 

sent in accounts of various publicity 
activities undertaken in the past and a few 
others indicate plans for the current school 
year. The Publicity Committee hopes that 
school librarians thruout the United States 
will benefit by these suggestions and will 
join in the Publicity Contest which was an- 
nounced in the October issue of the Bulletin. 


Omaha Technical High School 

Miss May Ingles, Librarian of the Oma- 
ha Technical High School, writes an inter- 
esting letter listing these publicity items: 

“Tech News is our school paper on which 
we must depend for most of our publicity 
within the school. I always keep on my 
desk a folder in which I chuck any items 
concerning the library that might be of in- 
terest to pupils, such as—Home Room 323 
won the library prize for having no overdue 
or fine notices; lists of library representa- 
tives from the different home rooms; out- 
standing new books, etc. If we are so un- 
fortunate as to have a mutilated magazine 
or a book loss, we immediately get a pupil 
to write an editorial over his signature, as 
a talk or anything written by one of their 
own number carries infinitely more weight 
than anything we can say. In discussing 
such items with the pupil, we always em- 
phasize that it is their loss, affects no one 
but themselves, and their problem to solve. 
They like responsibility of this sort, you 
know. 

“The Welfare Council has a library com- 
mittee with whom I meet. Thru them and 
the Speakers Bureau we always have a li- 
brary address in each home room every 
quarter. We get faculty backing on this by 
having the principal request the sponsor 
to call for and give time for such speeches 
followed by discussion. I am always amazed 
at how well some of them do. It takes 
lots of organization to cover 100 or more 
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home rooms, but we feel that it pays. 

“On the faculty side, we place in the 
Teachers Library each week any new ma- 
terial added to the library and leave it there 
for one week. This carries with it the 
privilege of reserving as they so desire. We 
thus string out our book order over most 
of the year. We also have the principal 
call attention to this exhibit from time to 
time in his bulletin. This has done more 
to sell the library to teachers than any one 
thing. Of course we always call the atten- 
tion of individual teachers to articles, etc. 
that may affect their class work and we 
send groups of books to classrooms. 

“We have a lot of bulletin boards which 
are correlated with the display rack each 
week. A staff member is scheduled for the 
organization of these each week. They 
never make posters but arrange with de- 
partments and pupils for any help or ma- 
terials they need. Our news bulletin board 
attracts lots of attention, a project of the 
journalism classes who elect two editors 
each quarter. These positions are much 
sought after. The library furnishes the 
papers for clipping. News, cartoons, and 
pictures are grouped as national, state and 
local, and changed every day. After re- 
moval those of value are retained for the 
clipping file. 

In coordination with the art department 
we always run one week a display of orig- 
inal book jackets. The pupils select any 
book they wish to illustrate. They are al- 
ways so keen about any display of their 
own work.” 


Cleveland, Ohio 


From West Technical High School Miss 
Blanche C. Coveney sends these notes de- 
scribing a program which she planned in 
connection with one of the teachers for 
a Parent-Teachers Association meeting. 

“After a brief business meeting the pro- 
gram was turned over to the Library Com- 
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mittee, which is composed of student as- 
sistants who spend one or more periods a 
day helping in the library. The chairman, 
a senior girl, presided and introduced the 
speakers. The first one, a boy, gave some 
statistics about the library, enlarging upon 
the information in the little folders which 
were passed out at the door. This was 
followed by talks on the importance of the 
library in connection with history and Per- 
sonal Regimen courses. They explained 
how the unit of activity type of teaching 
calls for the use of more and more books. 
Another pupil recited the poem about the 
Reference Library by Edmund Pearson. The 
last topic was a discussion of leisure time 
reading. Various classes of reading were 
discussed, such as poetry, biography, science, 
and finally individual books were reviewed. 
The librarian gave a summary of these 
phases of library work and also discussed 
the purchase and maintenance of the library 
collection.” 


Library Club Newspaper 


Miss Mildred Batchelder, librarian of the 
Haven Intermediate School, Evanston, II- 
linois, reports that her library club has 
undertaken the publication of a mewspaper. 
The content is provided by a group of three 
children, a sort of overlapping committee 
which takes on one new member each week 
and drops an old one. The paper is being 
printed by a class of 8B boys, about ten 
to twelve years of age. The committee 
meets with the librarian to discuss possible 
material but the weekly editor has the privi- 
lege of changing it whenever he has a new 
idea. The notes are solicited from club 
members or from other children about the 
school. Altho the work at present contains 
some errors Miss Batchelder feels that the 
printing will improve as the boys will be 
embarrassed by having their imperfect work 
appearing in the hands of every child in the 
school. 


School Library Meetings 


Miss Grace A. Patterson, President of 
the Pennsylvania Council of School Libra- 
rians calls attention to the meeting at 
Hershey, Pa., on October 13, when her as- 
sociation joined with the Pennsylvania Li- 
brary Association in a library program. She 
also calls on the school librarians of her 
state to subscribe to the News Letter, the 
bulletin of the association. Membership 
dues are $1 a year and stamps are accept- 
able in payment which should be sent to 
Miss Mary Eisenmenger, Stevens High 
School, Williamsport, Pa. There is a sub- 
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scription rate to non-members of fifty cents 
per year. 


In connection with the New York Teach- 
ers Association school librarians of that 
state held two meetings during the week of 
October 22-27, one at Schenectady in the 
Junior High School Library there, and the 
other in the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York City. At the latter 
meeting Miss Jacqeline Overton, librarian 
of the Children’s Library of Westbury, L. I. 
spoke on the topic “The American Spirit 
in Stories.” Perhaps in a later issue we can 
list the books which she suggested as giving 
a real idea of the American spirit. 


Won’t other local organizations of school 
librarians send in to this department news 
of their meetings and copies of their pub- 
lications? And don’t forget to urge your 
members to join in the PUBLICITY CON- 
TEST! 


Twelve more Poetry Broadsides have been 
issued by the Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, Maryland, bringing the complete 
list up to forty-two. The additional items 
are as follows: 


31. Noyes, Alfred Song of Sherwood 
32. Reese, - es Wood- April Weather 
wort 


33. Whitman, Walt O Captain! My Captain! 


34. Masefield, John Cargoes 

35. Yuan Mei In An Old Library 

36. Masefield, John & Sea Fever 

Hovey, Richard Sea Gypsy 

37. Tennyson, Alfred The Brook 

38. Brooks, Phillips O Little Town of Beth- 
lehem 

39. Dunbar, Paul L. & Dawn; Life 


Johnson, J. W. My L 
40. Rossetti, Christina 
41. Nineteenth Psalm 
42. Psalms I and CXXI 


ittle Dreams 
Christmas Carols 


New Features for “School Life” 


Four pages more of important informa- 
tion will appear every month this year in 
School Life, monthly journal of the Fed- 
eral Office of Education. Due to this in- 
crease in the number of pages and increase 
in printing costs the new price will be 10 
cents per copy, $1 per year for 10 issues. 
Union of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education and the Office of Education makes 
School Life the official mouthpiece for the 
principal government activities in the in- 
terest of education. Some of the features 
of this magazine which are useful to the 
teacher and school librarian are as follows: 

A month to month account of the Fed- 

eral Emergency Education Program. 

Educator’s Bulletin Board: listing new 

visual aids, educational radio programs, 
forthcoming meetings, new government 
publications, maps and films useful to 
teachers, theses, pamphlets, and books. 
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[N an address before the New Jersey 

Library Association on October 8, 
Max J. Herzberg, Newark critic and 
teacher, gave an horrendous vision of 
the library of the future after the tri- 
umph of the Talking Book. 

The printed book will have practically 
disappeared. When an _ octogenarian 
visits the library and asks to see one, 
“just for old times’ sake,” the libra- 
rian is seized with acute disgust. 

“You mean,” she asks, “one of those 
collections of disintegrating wood-pulp, 
bound together with smelly glue and of- 
ten covered over with the decaying 
skins of dead animals?” 

The library, you see, is equipped to 
supply ‘audospectacles to run thru pho- 
toplay machines’—but a book is another 
matter! Finally, however, it is discov- 
ered that “in a safe in a remote store- 
room on the top floor of the ninety-two 
story skyscraper” there are a few books. 
To these the poor dazed inquirer is es- 
corted by way of “melodiously moving 
mechanical uplifters.” 


He caught hasty glimpses, as he ascended, 
[continued Mr. Herzberg] of billiard-rooms 
and ping-pong parlors, of tomb-silent card- 
rooms where fanatical acolytes, under the 
gaze of eagle-eyed instructors, sought cun- 
ningly to make finesses to a king-jack; of 
huge floors where indoor golf was being 
taught and practised with zealous science 
and keen intellect; of auditoriums where 
great audiences feasted ecstatically on the 
embalmed music of centuries, and others 
where multi-colored and amazingly life-like 
scenes were being thrown on huge screens; 
of lecture halls in which rapt professors dis- 
coursed labyrinthine mathematics about the 
stars; of quiet rooms where men played 
chess or looked at stamp albums or exam- 
ined walking-sticks and hour-glasses; of 
dancing floors where skilled instructors 


guided in mazes merry disciples of Terpsi- 
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of miniature theaters where adept 


chore; 
coaches were stridently rehearsing groups of 
amateur players of all ages; and of many 
other scenes of play and enjoyment. 
Thru the swiftly passing windows he saw, 


too, Washington Park, greatly enlarged, 
where youths slid suddenly to bases or 
smacked the indiscreet tennis-ball, and where 
others dived with acrobatic twirls into a 
rainbowed pool; and everywhere, indoors and 
out, roamed the kind-visaged staff of the li- 
brary, each clad gaily in a garb slashed with 
green, crowned with a bohemian beret. 


Concluding his alarming fantasy, Mr. 
Herzberg expressed the fervent hope 
that “if we are to have more leisure, 
the librarians will set themselves at the 
task of enabling people to use it more 
worthily and richly.” He described good 
librarians as being lovers of intellectual 
liberty : 


They do not think it necessary to an- 
nounce that this or that book is the one 
that everyone must read and to expect from 
people who use their libraries a chorus of 
abject “Heils!” in abject agreement. Be- 
cause enjoyment, like our civilization, is in 
grave danger of being mechanized, our in- 
dividualistic librarians should become guar- 
dians of the new leisure. 


Burtpinc A CHRISTMAS CHURCH 


To the Editor: 

Readers of the Wilson Bulletin may be 
interested in our Christmas church, a picture 
of which I enclose [see opposite page]. It 
was made by members of the adult circulation 
department, and placed on a table near the 
main entrance of the library. An obliging 
groceryman furnished us a carton that had 
once held Gold Dust Twins, and some other 
scraps of pasteboard were requisitioned for 
roof and belfry. The stone work was made 
by hand on wrapping paper and pasted on. 
An electric bulb suspended inside made a 
cheery glow thru the “stained glass” win- 
dows, which were cleverly fashioned out of 
bits of colored envelope linings. The car- 
riage and pair were made of paper, and the 
wheel-tracks by judicious pinching of the 
cotton snow. We covered a large bulletin 
board with dark blue crepe paper for the 
background, and with boxes of silver stars 
and a Monthly Evening Sky Map made a 
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THE PASTEBOARD CHRISTMAS CHURCH AT THE DECATUR 


PUBLIC LIBRARY 


valiant tho unsuccessful effort to copy a 
few December constellations. Probably the 
less said about that the better—but truly 
almost everybody was able to recognize the 
milky way! Unfortunately our two little 
trees did not keep well, but the falling 
needles did not seem to detract from the 
pleasure our visitors took in it. It was 
enjoyed by young and old alike, and several 
men told us that it took them back to their 
youth, when they used to go to “a little 
church like that, out in the country.” 
Minnie A. Dit, Librarian 
Decatur (Illinois) Public 
Library 


ME ME 


According to Alfred A. Knopf, The 
Roosevelt Omnibus, edited by Don 
Wharton, contains the first Roosevelt 
bibliography ever compiled. It lists 
books by and about President Roose- 
velt and the members of his immediate 
family. 


MM 


One of the leading libraries of India 
is the Punjab University Library at 
Lahore. Its history is told in the pam- 
phlet Principal Woolner’s Dream, or the 
Phenomenal Growth of the Punjab Uni- 
versity Library, by the librarian, Labhu 
Ram. The library was reorganized on 
the Dewey Decimal System in 1915 by 


Asa Don Dickinson. It now has over 
76,000 volumes, including almost 9,000 
manuscripts, principally in Sanskrit. 
The present librarian is a chela (dis- 
ciple) of Mr. Dickinson, as is the 
recently appointed librarian of _ the 
Imperial Library at Calcutta, India’s Li- 
brary of Congress. 


YaHoo! 


To the Editor: 

The Montclair (New Jersey) Free Public 
Library had a request about two weeks ago 
for the meaning of the American Indian 
word, “Yahoo.” It was not to be found in 
the library, so they called the local Art 
Museum which has a fine Indian collection. 
The Museum gave up finally, but on their 
advice the Library consulted the Museum of 
Natural History. Someone also suggested a 
Yale professor who is an outstanding au- 
thority on the subject, as well as head of the 
Indian Bureau. 


Meanwhile time had passed, and the li- 
brarian who was about to do some more 
correspondence on the problem telephoned 
the borrower to make sure it would not be 
too late. The inquirer turned out to be a 
colored lady who was taking a course, and 
the course, after some questioning, turned 
out to be in spiritualism. It seems the in- 
structor had suggested that each student 
bring to class a name, an unusual one pref- 
erably, which would be suitable for her 
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“control.” The borrower explained to the 
library assistant that “Yahoo” was her own 
choice because “I’se sittin’ in mah room 
thinkin and it just came to me!” 

HELEN TRAVIS ZIEGLER 


“The following questions and an- 
swers,” writes Margaret P. Coleman of 
the Omaha (Nebraska) Public Library, 
“grew out of a Sunday night supper 
party of librarians, and like all real 
‘folk art’ have no author. We should 
be glad to see if the other members of 
the profession can get any cleverer 
answers.” 

QUESTIONS 


What will satisfy the Great HuNGER? 
Who cut down the WHITEOAKS oF JALNA? 

What is BeHInp THE Doctor? 

What did the Mornuer leave Her Son’s 
Wire for an INHERITANCE? 

What was .ToLtpD AT THE ExXpPLORER’S 
CLus? 

Who was to blame for the CLERICAL 
Error? 

What was prescribed for the PATIENT IN 
Room 18? 

What does the Litrte MINISTER do? 
9. What caused the downfall of the Lost 

Lapy? 
1o. When are the Crowpep Hours of the 
day? 


mF PeRr 
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11. How long will there be Om For THE 
LAMpPs OF CHINA? 

12. What do you want in Born Your 
Houses? 

13. What did ANN VICKERs see in the GREEN 
Mrrror? 

14. What was the Rep-Heapep WoMAN who 
turned down TweLtveE MEN? 

15. What did the butcher telegraph to the 
stockyards when he received 100,000,000 
GuINEA Pics? 

16. Who did not lead a SHELTERED Lire? 

17. What made the Turn MAN so tall? 

18 What did the UNMARRIED FATHER say 
when he saw the bill? 

19. What was his last Work or Art? 

20. When do you Reap ’EmM AND WEEP? 

21. What was in the Fountain? 

22. Who were the Visitors To Huco? 

23. What was just around the Narrow Cor- 
NER? 

24. What was the SHEPHERD OF THE HILLS 
carrying? 

25. What do the Beccars or Lire demand? 


ANSWERS 


1. CAKES AND ALE. 

2. THE Woopcarver or ’LyMPus. 
3. HeLEN’s Basics. 

4. THREE Brack PENNIES. 

5. An Op Wives’ TALE. 

6. It was the FAuLtT or ANGELS. 
7. A Poetry Cure. 

8. Forcive Us Our TReESPASSES. 
9. SONS AND LOovERs. 

10. AFTER Five O’CLocK. 

11. Days WitHout ENp. 

12. A Room WirH A VIEw. 

13. A LittLe Grr Lost. 

14. A FooLisH VIRGIN. 

15. FisH PREFERRED. 

16. Ma JEETER’s GIRLs. 

17. Twenty YEARS A-GROWING. 


18. So Bic! } 
19. THe Porrrair oF A MAN WitH Rep 
Harr. 


20. On a Nice Lone EVENING. 

21. Hor WaATER. 

22. CERTAIN PEOPLE OF IMPORTANCE. 
23. Prosperity? Fact or MytH? 
24. A LAmB IN His Bosom. 

25. A Fortune To SHARE. 


An inquiry has come to A.L.A. Head- 
quarters as to whether libraries con 
sider standard depreciation figures for 
books in public libraries in their audits, 
and, if so, on what they base their fig- 
ures. Since library literature on the 
subject seems very sparse and not par- 
ticularly satisfactory, we shall appreciate 
it if anyone who has information on this 
subject will send it to us or to the li- 
brarian at A.L.A. Headquarters, 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
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Reinhold T. Pusch sends us the fol- 
lowing list of not-so-brilliant headings 
that he unearthed while revising a card 
index to pictures and text information: 


Queer InpEx HEADINGS 


Decoration for Wall Paper—Animal 
Deformed Head—Indian With Fashionably 
Die—How it feels to 
Happenings to Babies—Strange 
Interiors—Misc. of houses 
Inventions of Nature 
Iron—How to, Housekeeping 
a Frost—Misc. Doings of 

angaroo Fashion 
Persons— Unidentified 
Reform Dress 
Rich, Midsummer Extravagances of the 
Sand—How to Build castles in the 
Seamen’s Costume story of, 
Snapshots of Society—Misc. 
Stand—How to, 
Stand—Proper and Improper ways to, 
Swim—How to, 
Swim without Water—How to, 
Water—How to Swim without, 
Water—Required to produce food 


See Rain 
Water—Under, Signalling 
Treatment— 
Treatment—D’Arsonville Electric 
Walk—How to, 

Wise—Saloon of Jake 
Wraps—Misc. 
Me Me Me 


ATTENTION MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS! 


To the Editor: 

A few years ago, by means of agitation 
thru the pages of the Wilson Bulletin, maga- 
zine publishers were persuaded to make the 
backs of their magazines uniform as to title, 
date, and volume number. The suggestion 
which I have to make now will be of 
advantage to the publishers as well as to 
librarians, I imagine. 

Probably other libraries, as we do, renew 
their magazine subscriptions in a body, a 
number of months before some of them are 
due to expire, thru one or more agencies. 
Do other libraries, then, receive a constant 
and exasperating trickle of notices of ex- 
piration and urges to renew? If these are 
disregarded, more urgent ones arrive, begging 
us not to deny ourselves the privilege of 
belonging to their happy family, etc. etc. 

Why don’t magazine subscription offices 
take a tip from the circulation departments 
of public libraries, and renew the subscrip- 
tions when they get the renewal orders? I 
don’t know why we have stood it as long as 
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we have; certainly our public would not like 
to get overdue notices for books they have 
renewed, and would let us hear about it. 

And besides the exasperation (I have sent 
back three such notices today and yesterday, 
stating that the subscription was renewed 
(in July!) thru agency) there is the 
expense: to us, of answering their notices; to 
them, of sending out hundreds of un- 
necessary notices, often including “postage 
paid by addressee” envelopes. 

What do other librarians think about it? 
Is this a worthy object for one of your open 
forums? 

Marcaret G. Cook, Assistant Librarian 
New Jersey State Teachers College at 
Montclair 





January Book CLus CHOICES 


Book of the Month Club 
Heaven’s My Destination, by Thornton Wilder. 
Harper 
Literary Guild 
Delay in the Sun, by Anthony Thorne. 
day, Doran 
Junior Literary Guild 
For older boys—Paulo in the Chilean Desert, by 
Margaret L. Thomas. Bobbs Merrill 
For older girls—Anne at Large, by Margaret 
D. Fayerweather. McBride 
For intermediate group—American Bird Biog- 
raphies, by Arthur A. Allen. Comstock 
For primary group—Snipp, Snapp, Snurr and 
the Red Shoes; Snipp, Snapp, Snurr and 
the Buttered Bread, by Maj Lindman. Whitman 


Double- 
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The Spirit of ’34 


To one who has made the rounds of the recent library conferences—national, 
state and regional—the prevalent note of determination and courage is a source of 


pride. 


Libraries have been going through the same type of difficulty that the business 


man has encountered, and like most business men they have “dug in” and adjusted 
themselves to the changed conditions with a determination to carry on and conquer 
the difficulties rather than be overwhelmed by them. 

The theme of these 1934 meetings appeared to be “The Quatity and sptrit of 
library service shall be maintained, even though the EXTENT may temporarily be cur- 


tailed.” 





The Year in Review 


The Idea-List has enjoyed a full year of 
pleasant association with the Wilson Bulle- 
tin’s host of friends. Like the radio an- 
nouncer during football games and similar 
broadcasts, “We will give the high lights 
of the game up to this point for the benefit 
of those who have just tuned in.” 


JANUARY (p. 308) In this issue, under 
the caption Hye strain, we called attention 
to the advantages of tilted lower shelves, and 
sloping label holders on catalog cases. Un- 
der the caption Delinquents, the inexpensive 
‘Index visible’’ method of keeping at the 
desk a record of delinquent fines was de- 
scribed. The importance of a property in- 
ventory record and protection against loss 
of valuable records was stressed. 


FEBRUARY (p. 364) Announcement was 
made of the “March of Time’’ program. 
(This program will again be under Reming- 
ton Rand sponsorship Friday evenings com- 
mencing January 4, 1935.) The ideal exhibit 
case for displaying and protecting rare books, 
etc., was described. The suggestion was 
made that a standard L.B. book truck 
strategically located could become a good 
“salesman’’ for a selected group of worth 
while books. 


MARCH (p. 424) Aluminum’ guides for 
charging trays were announced. The use of 
the book press for holding books firmly while 
call numbers are being applied was sug- 
ested. Under the caption The Candid 

‘amera appears a brief description of the 
Dexigraph method of reproducing catalog 
eards with photographic accuracy. 

“Armorclad’’ guides are ideal equipment 
for the information file. 


APRIL (p. 484) “One line reference 
equipment’”’ as used at the University of 
Pennsylvania is ideal for lists of names. 
Rem Grip, the perfect adhesive for mounting 
pictures, ‘book plates, clippings, photostats, 
etc., was announced. The actual cost of an 
all-rag catalog card per year of service is 
figured at .00008 cents. 


MAY-JUNE (p. ) The growing use of 
two-compartment |] 1 holders, especially in 
college and university libraries, was noted. 
Mention was made of formulas and prepa- 
rations for the preservation of leather bound 
books. Rem tape was suggested as a trans- 
perene protection for guide tabs, shelf labels, 
ete. 


SEPTEMBER (p. ) Many librarians 
have expressed their appreciation of the 
helpful suggestions in regard to card catalog 
cases and the informative material on cata- 
log cards. 


OCTOBER (p. As there is a con- 
stantly increasing appreciation of the im- 
portance and value of the Information File, 
we were glad in this issue to give from our 
experience a few suggestions which will 
make your information file more satisfactory 
both to patrons and staff members. 


NOVEMBER (p. 158) Under the caption 
Tables and chairs we list a series of facts 
in connection with the accepted standards 
for these items. Proper chair construction 
is a matter of vital importance to readers, 
and there are many acknowledged standards 
in table design that are frequently over- 
looked. 





A Merry Christmas and A Happy New Year 





Say you read it in the Wilson Bulletin 





Ag eer, 











Standard Catalog Monthly 


A Selected List of Best Books—December 1934 


HE STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY is a list of not more than three hundred books a 
ear recommended for first purchase in libraries. The books are selected by the staff of 
the STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES with the cooperation of librarians and 


——— associations who are working to improve the selection of books. 
on of the more important notes, are taken from the BOOK REVIEW DIGEST. Most of 


select 


The entries, with a 


the titles in the MONTHLY will later be included and analyzed in the annual amt of 


the STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES, a more comprehensive se 


ection. Oc- 


casionally a book included here may be dropped later, because it is not always possible to get 
at once the final authoritative opinion as to the value of a book. 


[A list of collaborators will be found in the September 1933 issue.] 





100 Philosophy 


GLOVER, KATHERINE, and DEWEY, 
EVELYN. Children of the new day. 332p il 
$2.25 (8s 6d) Appleton-Century 


136.7 Child study. Education of children. 
Children—Care and hygiene 34-13885 


A handbook on the care and training of 
children based on the assumption that revolu- 
tionary changes in our social and economic 
life must have their influence on our ideas 
of the needs of childhood. The book is largely 
but not entirely based on the findings of 
the White House conference on child health 
o-_ protection held in 1930. Bibliography. 
ndex. 





Booklist 30:336 Jl °'34 
Books pl0 Ag 26 '34 750w 
+ Boston Transcript p2 Jl 18 °34 220w 


‘“‘The book brings before a public that very 
much needs its message a summation of the 
findings of a great number of expert observers 
on the chief phases of child training, present- 
ing and interpreting them with a rich back- 
ground, depth of feeling, a sense of drama 
and sympathetic understanding. It ought to 
be read not only by parents and teachers, 
_ every one of influence in local communi- 
ties."’ 

+ N Y Times p10 Jl 22 '34 700w 


Times [London] Lit Sup p544 Ag 2 '34 


300 Social Sciences 


BUSCH, HENRY M. Leadership in group work. 
31lp $2.25 Assn. press 
360 Leadership 34-27202 
“As the leisure times of society in general 
increases, the necessity for intelligent, trained 
leaders to direct the pastimes of the nation be- 
comes more acute. For, as Professor Busch 
says, ‘the use that is to be made of increasing 
leisure is one of the important problems con- 
fronting society." The purpose of this book, 
therefore, is to focus the attention of volunteer 
or professional group workers toward ‘some of 
the basic issues underlying their activity’... 
The bibliography at the end of each chapter 
suggests a year’s course of study for those who 
are desirous of pursuing further their interest 
in group leadership.’ Boston Transcript 





“His comprehensive, undogmatic exposition 
of the subject is warmly recommended... He 
shows a sympathetic understanding for the 
mentalities of different types of personality and 
age groups.’’ Bruno Lasker 

+ Survey 70:264 Ag °'34 350w 


600 Useful Arts 


WHITMAN, ROGER BRADBURY. First aid 
for the ailing house. (Whittlesey house pub- 
lications) 320p il $2 McGraw 

643.7 Dwellings. Repairing 34-27206 
“In this book will be found solutions to the 
roblems that every home owner must meet; 

fnformation on what can be done to offset 
depreciation, the remedies to apply as the house 
wears and begins to run down, the materials 





and methods called for in repair work and in 
maintenance. Improvements are included, 
as, for instance, the heatproofing of a house 
for comfort and fuel-saving in winter and 
greater livability in hot weather. In it are 
also explained the control and extermination of 
household insects.’’ Pref. 


Booklist 31:17 S ’34 
“‘A complete index adds to the usefulness of 
this very practical aid.’’ 
+ Books p18 S 16 '34 140w 
+ Boston Transcript p2 Ag 22 °34 550w 
+N Y Times pl2 Ag 12 ’34 300w 
“Some of the information should be useful 
to the person who is planning to build a house 
as well as one who needs to know about de- 
tecting and Se flaws. It is, however, 
only the physical condition of the house which 
is considered, not design or arrangement.” 
+ Springf’d Republican p6 Ag 21 '34 260w 


700 Fine Arts 


BOWERS, ETHEL. Recreation for girls and 
women; prepared for the Nat. recreation as- 
sociation. 425p il $3 Barnes, A.S. 


790 Recreation. Amusements: 





Sports 
34-11077 


A highly organized handbook for teachers 
and others who are responsible for the super- 
vision of the recreational activities of women 
and girls. Part I suggests a variety of physi- 
cal, mental, and creative activities for children, 
preadolescents, adolescents, business and in- 
dustrial young women, and matrons of twenty- 
five and over. Part II deals with methods 
of organization and administration. 


Booklist 30:342 Jl '34 


‘Teachers, leaders and parents will find here 
a mine of information and inspiration from 
which to answer the girls’ eternal question, 
‘What can I do now?’ ”’ 

+ Boston Transcript p3 Je 16 ’'34 370w 


ORMSBEE, THOMAS HAMILTON. The story 
of American furniture; il. with line drawings 
by Robert Curry and from photographs. 276p 
$4.50 Macmillan 


749 Furniture 34-27256 


“Its first chapters are meant especially for 
the information and guidance of those who 
are new to the game and tell them, in read- 
able text well sprinkled with incident and 
anecdote and bits of illustrative wisdom, the 
things they need to know before they begin 
to make purchases and what to be wary about 
if they want genuine examples of early fur- 
niture. .. The second part of the book, which 
fills most of its space, is devoted to careful 
study of the furniture made by the cabinet 
workers of Colonel and early Republic times. 
It is classified into chests, tables, four-posters, 
desks, chairs, sofas, cupboards, highboys and 
lowboys, and to each category is given a chap- 
ter that makes a sort of case study of the 
subject.’” N Y Times 


Booklist 31:56 O °34 
+ N Y Times pll E 2 '34 650w 
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HOOVER, |. H.—Continued ; 
+ Sat R of Lit 11:86 S 1 °34 30w 


“The lore and the lure of old American 
furniture are attractively and authoritatively 
presented. Thirty-one drawings and 117 illus- 
trations from photographs of typical and rare 
pieces supplement an exceptionally comprehen- 
sive survey in the text of the history and ‘per- 
sonality’ of the treasured products of three 
centuries of American ee 

+ Springf’d Republican p8 Ag 28 '34 460w 


800 Literature 


COHEN, HELEN LOUISE, ed. One-act plays 
by modern authors. enl ed 539p $2 Harcourt 


822.08 English drama—Collections. American 
drama ollections 34-8319 


Five plays have been added to the original 
edition published in 1921. Contents: The bo 
Will, by R. E. Rogers; lle, by Eugene O'Neill; 
The maker of dreams, by Oliphant Down; The 
Pierrot of the minute, by Ernest Dowson; 
Maid of France, by Harold Brighouse; Gettys- 
burg, by Percy MacKaye; Spreading the news, 
by dy Augusta Gregory; Riders of the sea, 
by J. M. Synge; Wels oneymoon, by Jean- 
nette Marks; A night at an inn, by_ Lord 
Dunsany; Wurzel-Flummery, by A. A. Milne; 
The twilight saint, by Stark Young; The in- 
truder, by Maurice Maeterlinck; The masque 
of the two strangers, by Lady Alix Egerton; 
The little man, by John Galsworthy; Fortune 
and men’s eyes, by J. P. Peabody; Beauty and 
the Jacobin, by Booth Tarkington; The pro- 
posal, by Anton Chekhov; The old trouper, by 
Charles S. Brooks; The flattering word, by 
age Kelly; Mozart and the gray steward, 
by ornton Wilder. 


Booklist 30:356 Jl °34 
“It will be used as the first edition was 

used, primarily as a textbook or for supple- 
mentary reading in schools, but the plays are 
so well chosen and the comment so well adapted 
to hold the interest of young folk in the ‘teens 
that it makes entirely acceptable everyday 
reading for any of them interested in amateur 
theatricals."" M. L. Becker 

+ Books p7 Ag 26 '34 170w 

+ Boston Transcript p3 S 1 °34 150w 

+ Christian Century 51:1072 Ag 22 °34 80w 


SMITH, MILTON MYERS. Guide to play 
selection; a descriptive index of full-lengt 
and short plays for production by schools, 
colleges and little theaters. (Nat. council of 
teachers of English. Publication) 174p il pa 
$1.25 (5s) Appleton-Century 

016.822 Presses Bearenhy. School and 
college drama—Bibliography 34-2431 
“A list divided into two main sections, the 

first containing an index and descriptions of 
full-length plays, and the second an index and 
description of one-act pe s. The list of full- 
length plays is subdivided into four sections, 
Greek and Roman plays; Medieval and Eliza- 
bethan plays; 1650-1870 plays; and Modern 
plays. The first three sections are fairly defin- 
itive, and contain practically all the plays that 
are produced, or Bn aw: by amateurs. In 
the section of modern full-length plays and of 
one-act, plays, most of those which are well 
known and which are suitable for amateur 
production have been included.”’ 


Booklist 30:266 My °34 
Wis Lib Bul 30:153 Jl °34 


910 Geography and Travel 


FLEMING, PETER. One’s company; a jour- 
ney to China; il. with phot. taken by the 
author. 319p $2.75 Scribner [8s 6d Cape, J.] 

915.1 China—Description and travel. Russia 
—Description and travel 34-30523 
The reader, who has been warned by Mr 

Fleming in the foreword that this is a ‘‘super- 

ficial account of an unsensational journey,” 

will find it, like his Brazilian Adventure, a 

book of high-spirited and adventurous travel, 

wittily written and full of shrewd observa- 
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tion. The first part of the book describes a 

long run on the trans-Siberian railway through 

Soviet Russia to Manchukuo; the second is 

an account of a journey into the Red provinces 

of central and Southern China, with the pur- 

poco of investigating the Communist situation 
ere. 


+ Books p2 S 16 ’34 1250w 
+ — New Statesman & Nation 8:187 Ag li 
’34 650w 
“Mr. Peter Fleming has struck out a new 
and, one should say, extremely profitable line 
in travel books. .. "This book is a superficial 
account of an unsensational journey,’ he starts 
off by saying in ‘One’s Company’ and one 
has hardly begun reading a few lines of this, 
the latest of his books, before one is convinced 
that this surprisingly humble young author 
has produced yet another best-seller to vie 
with the popularity of his ‘Brazilian Adven- 
ture.’ Burgess Clive 
+ Sat R 157:991 Ag 18 ’34 800w 


+ Spec 153:167 Ag 3 '34 1250w 
+ Times [London] Lit Sup p549 Ag 9 °34 


B or 92 Biography 


CHANLER, MARGARET (TERRY) (MRS 
WINTHROP CHANLER). Roman spring; 
memoirs. 324p il $3 Little 

B or 92 $4-27241 


These reminiscences cover the author’s girl- 
hood and young womanhood during the last 
thirty years or so of the nineteenth century. 
Mrs Chanler was the daughter of an American 

inter living in Rome, a niece of Julia Ward 

owe, and half-sister of F. Marion Crawford. 
Her girlhood was spent in Rome where she 
met many of the great and near-great of the 
artistic, literary and musical circles of the day. 
Later she lived for some years in America: 
in California, Washington (D.C.) and New 
York, numbering among her friends here, Henry 
Adams, the Lodges, and the Roosevelts. 


America 51:546 S 15 '34 650w 
Booklist 31:61 O °34 
Books p3 S 9 '34 900w 

-+ Boston Transcript p2 S 26 '34 700w 


“ ‘Roman Spring’ is a charming, humorous 
and understanding record of the two worlds 
its author has known, and of which she has 
been a part.’’ Anita Moffett 

+ N Y Times p4 S 16 ’34 1600w 

“To become vitally interested in Marion 
Crawford one must read Mrs. Chanler’s ‘Roman 
Spring,’ one of those volumes of reminiscence 
that every now and then appear to leave the 
reader with a sense of having been admitted 
to a delightful and intimate circle.”” Amy Love- 
man 

+ Sat R of Lit 11:110 S 15 '34 900w 


+ Springf’d Republican p7e S $ '34 1250w 


HOOVER, IRWIN HOOD. Forty-two years in 
the White House. 332p il $3.50 Houghton 
923.1 Presidents—United States. Washing- 
ton, D.C. White House 
As chief usher of the White House, Ike 
Hoover observed ten presidents and their fami- 
lies at close range. He comments frankly on 
their personalities, habits and foibles, all the 
intimate details of their daily life. 





“His descriptions of the personalities and 
ambitions of the ‘first ladies of the land,’ each 
with her own ideas of domestic management 
and routine, are especially interesting for their 
decidedly human touch. He has written not 
only an amazing human document but has 
made some startling historical revelations, 
though not of the gossipy kind.”” EB. J. Clarke 

+ America 51:593 S 29 ’34 300w 


+ Books p15 S 9 34 550w 
Books pl S 23 '34 1600w 
+ Boston Transcript p2 S 19 °34 1100w 


“There are nuggets of pure gold in this 
book, especially for the historian—not without 
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some dross, it must be admitted. . . None 
the less, no biographer of any of the ten Chief 
Executives whom the chief usher of the White 
House saw at closest range, in dress and un- 
dress, together with their families, until his 
death on September 14, 1933, will dare to over- 
look this volume.”’ O. G. Villard 
+ Nation 139:388 O 3 '34 1250w 


+ N Y Evening Post p7 S 22 '34 110w 
+ N Y Herald Tribune p17 S 18 ’34 1200w 
+ N Y Times pl S 23 ’34 1650w 

+ Sat R of Lit 11:121 S 22 ’34 1200w 

+ Springf’d Republican p7e S 23 '34 1250w 


RAK, MARY KIDDER (MRS CHARLES RAK). 
A cowman’s wife. 292p $2.75 Houghton 


B or 92 Frontier life 


Account of the daily life on an Arizona 
cattle ranch, fifty miles from the Mexican 
border, and about the same distance from the 
nearest town. Except for the help of an oc- 
casional Indian or Mexican family, the author 
and her husband are all alone on their re- 
mote acres. Altho Mrs Rak went to the ranch 
ignorant of cattle she has learned by experience 
and her humorous philosophy of life is colored 
by the realization that “all her life she must 
play second fiddle to a cow.”’ 


+ Books p4 Ag 12 '34 500w 
+ Boston Transcript p2 Ag 15 °34 650w 


“The book is one of this inside, first-hand, 
picturesquely described accounts of unusual 
phases of life that are always unique, vital, 
entertaining and as fascinating as fiction. A 
fascinating portrayal of life on a big, present- 
day cattle ranch in a far corner of Arizona, 
whose owners work hard and for little profit. 
If any one wants ‘escape’ from his own ‘real 
life’ he can get it here, for when he opens 
the book he opens the door into a busy, color- 
ful, very different world described for him 
with humor, wit, a gallant spirit and notable 
cleverness.” F. F. Kelly 

+ N Y Times pd Ag 12 °34 1300Ww 





Fiction 


, 
ROGERS, SAMUEL. Dusk at the Grove. 312p 
$2.50 Little 34-27218 


Portrayal of an American family and some 
of their closest friends, extending over the 
period from 1909 to 1931. The father is a 
minister in a small parish near Philadelphia; 
the mother, a person of rare understanding, 
lives for and in her family; the three children, 
two boys and a girl, are thoroly diversified 
characters. The main action of the _ story 
takes place at the family summer home, 
called the Grove, situated on the coast of 
Rhode Island. 


Books p3 Ag 26 '34 1250w 
N Y Herald Tribune pll Ag 24 °34 
+ N Y Times p7 Ag 26 '34 650w 
“Dusk At the Grove’ is an excellent book, 
but curiously enough it is not what we should 
call a distinguished one. That something that 
lies between the two, the something that can 
admit the restraint of Mr. Rogers’s portrayal 
of emotion and yet produce an effect of white 
heat, is missing. Mr. Rogers’s novel has dig- 
nity, sincerity, verisimilitude; it convinces and 
it moves, but it never profoundly stirs. Yet 
there are few books of recent years by which 
an award has been better deserved, it seems 
to us, than is the Atlantic Monthly Prize by 
‘Dusk at the Grove.’ " Amy Loveman 
+ — Sat R of Lit 11:69 Ag 25 °34 800w 


WALPOLE, HUGH. Captain Nicholas. 429p 
$2.50 Doubleday 34-25933 
The Carlisles were a contented, apparently 

normal and loving family living in London. 

Suddenly, after a ten-year’s silence, Fanny 

Carlisle’s scapegrace brother Nicholas burst in 
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upon them, bringing his small daughter and 
intending to make his future home with the 
Carlisles. Hebbewres gt almost imperceptibly, 
Nicholas insinuated himself into the confidence 
of the various members of the family, worming 
out of them their little secrets, and using his 
knowledge to his advantage. Peace and hap- 
piness vanished from the home, distrust be- 
same the order of the day, until in one dramatic 
scene Fanny ousted Nicholas from her house- 
hold forever. 


Booklist 31:65 O '34 
Books p5 S 2 ’34 850w 


“There are few novelists of the present day 
who have shown so amazing a versatility in 
their novels as has Mr. Walpole. His novels 
have been many but they have been exceeding- 
ly varied in type, and in this novel he has 
once more given us a story in a fresh vein and 
one of the most entertaining he has yet writ- 
ten.” D. L. M. 

-+ Boston Transcript pl S 8 °34 1110w 
— N Y Evening Post p7 S 1 '34 70w 
+ N Y Times p7 S 2 '34 900w 

Sat R of Lit 11:79 S 1 '34 400w 


Springf’d Republican p7e S 30 '34 280w 


Children’s Books 


BRYAN, DOROTHY, and BRYAN, MARGUER- 
ITE. Fun with Michael. unp il $1 Doubleday 
34-16844 
Michael ‘‘who missed his train,"’ and another 
Sealyham terrier named Patsy spend the sum- 
mer at the seashore with Mary and David, go 
swimming and sailing, and just before a big 
race Michael rescues the tiller of Mary’s boat 
from a bigger dog named Tige. 








“It makes lovely reading aloud to little 
children, or just as a picture book enthralls 
pre-readers.”” M. L. Becker 

+ Books p5 Je 24 '34 300w 
Horn Bk M 10:229 Jl ’34 70w 
+ N Y Times p9 Jl 29 ’34 100w 


LA MONTE, FRANCESCA RAIMONDE, and 
WELCH, MICAELA H. Vanishing wilderness: 
foreword by James L. Clark. 340p il $2.50 
Liveright 


599 Animals 


“There are 19 chapters devoted to 19 different 
animals. The authors have included all the 
large wild animals such as the elephant, hip- 
mg oe rhinoceros, bear, giraffe and bison. 

thers less well known are the ant-eaters and 
armadillos, okapi, the lemming and the duck- 
billed platypus. The coauthors, Francesca 
LaMonte and Micaela Welch, are both on the 
staff of the Museum of Natural History in New 
York. They have had the resources of that 
immense institution at their disposal, and they 
are both young women who have traveled wide- 
ly. The book is well illustrated with sketches 
and color plates by Viadimir Perfilieff, an 
Arctic explorer, who has also traveled ex- 
tensively in South America.” Springf’d Re- 
publican 

-+ Boston Transcript pl Je 30 '34 650w 

“This is a thoroughly satisfactory book about 
animals for boys and girls. he authors 
write well, with zest and humor and a genuine 
liking for animals, and they have combined 
scientific accuracy and popular interest to a 
remarkable degree. A book that will be in- 
valuable in schools and libraries, one that 
will delight the many children who enjoy read- 
ing about animals and an excellent stimulus 
to others who have not, so far, read widely 
in this field. The illustrations, both in color 
and in black and white, deserve special men- 
tion for their excellence and interest.” <A. 
Eaton 

+ N Y Times p9 Jl 29 ’34 430w 


+ Springf’d Republican p6 Jl 16 ’34 400w 
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Doubleday, Doran & Company, Garden 
City, New York will send to libraries free 
upon request the following attractive book- 
lets: Thorne Smith, His Life and Times and 
The Herries Chronicles, 1730-1930, by Hugh 
Walpole. 


Vital Speeches of the Day, 33 West 42d 
Street, New York is a new fortnightly maga- 
zine printing the full text of important ad- 
dresses delivered over radio and elsewhere 
in America. Sample copy will be sent to 
libraries upon request. 


Another new and interesting magazine is 
Tempo, 152 West 42d Street, New York, de- 
voted to those who love music and want to 
know more about music. A sample copy will 
be sent to libraries upon request. 


The Rotarian, official magazine of Rotary 
International, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, Illinois will be glad to send free upon 
request to libraries which have not already 
received one, a 17 by 22 inch poster illus- 
trating graphically how reference material 
may be located in magazines by means of 
the Readers’ Guide. Ask for “Readers’ Guide 
poster.” 


For a limited time the American Social 
Hygiene Association, 50 West Fiftieth Street, 
New York is making available to libraries, 
without charge except for transportation, the 
following valuable reference work: 


An Experimental Study of Psychopathic 
Delinquent Women by Dr. Edith R. Spauld- 
ing, 3061p. 

The same Association also announces that 
a few copies of Women Police by Chloe 
Owings and Sex and Social Health by Pro- 
fessor Thomas W. Galloway, offered to li- 
braries last year on this same basis, are 
still available upon request. 


The American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion offers a special library membership 
service, including as privileges the monthly 
Journal of Social Hygiene, The Social Hy- 
giene News, a selected set of social hygiene 
pamphlets and receipts of new publications 
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as issued. Membership dues for this service 
are $3 yearly, payable directly to the Asso- 
ciation or thru the magazine subscription 
agencies. 

A mimeographed list of booklets of educa- 
tional value published by the principal ex- 
hibitors at the 1934 World’s Fair and avail- 
able for free distribution to libraries may 
be obtained free upon request to Harold H. 


Laskey, 1to1rA Bellevue Place, Chicago, II- 
linois. 

Children’s librarians will be especially 
pleased to know that the beautifully illus- 


trated books formerly published by P. F. 
Volland & Company are to be published here- 
after in more durable bindings by the newly 
formed Wise-Volland Company, 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. The new firm has just 
been founded by Mr. William H. Wise, 
founder and for twenty-eight years head of 
William H. Wise & Company. Mr. Wise 
still retains his interest in the original firm 
but his active interests will be devoted to 
the new company which will publish the 
John Martin’s Big Books in addition to the 
Volland titles. Most of the Volland titles 
have been out of print for some time. It 
is now too late in the season to reprint them 
for this fall but plans for bringing all im- 
portant titles back into print are going for- 
ward rapidly and announcements of the 
first catalog of the Wise-Volland Company 
may be expected shortly in this column. 


The Library of the Garret Biblical Insti- 
tute, Evanston, Illinois, offer the following 
periodicals free except for transportation 
charges: 


1. American Magazine 1906-1931 

2. Atlantic Monthly 1926-1932 

3. Better Homes and Gardens 
Vol. 7 (1928) 

4. Cosmopolitan Magazine Vol. 8, Vol. 63 (1917) 

5- Harper’s Magazine 1899, 1901, 1903, 1904, 
1908, 1909, 1910, 1912, I915, 1920, 1921, 
1924, 1926, 1928, 1930 

6. -Munsey’s Magazine Vol. 13 1895—Vol. 51 1920 

7. International Encyclopedia 15 vols. 1889 


Vol. 3, (1924) 


The New Rochelle Public Library, New 
Rochelle, New York, offers “Library Bureau 
magazine rack, no. 7057, height 60”, width 
47 7/8", depth 233/16”. Light oak. 35 ad- 
justable steel holders. Used few months. In 
excellent condition. No reasonable offer re- 
fused.” 

C.R. B. 
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Librarians all over the 
United States have ordered 
The DICKMAN 


BOOKCHARGING FILIN PRACTICE 











SYSTEM is a sim- By HAROLD S. BROWN 

ple solution to the 144 Pages—60 Ilustrations. Self-instructive. 
problem of furnish- Practice files are in the book. 

: : or =a $2.50 Discount to libraries. Patented in 1933. 
ta agree oe 651.5 Files and filing (Documents. 
under a diminish- YOUR PATRONS,TOO,WILL BE GRATEFUL 
ed budget. Let us TO YOU FOR THE USE OF THIS BOOK 
explain how this “This is a carefully planned text on filing, enriched 
~ I d ; by an abundance of illustrated material.’’—Quar- 
can re one in terly Journal—institute of Instruction, Rhode Isiand. 


your library. “A distinct contribution in its field.”"—State Supt. 





of Education, Kentucky. 


“I regard it a book of merit.”—State Supt. of 
Education, Utah. 


“It is very comprehensive and complete.’’—State 
Supt. of Education, Missouri. 


OR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET | “A practical and wonderfully alucia and up-to-date 
exposit theo. ing—this neat litt 
FREE ON REQUEST volume will be of incalculable help.”’—The Catholic 
Tribune, Missouri. 
~“— 1 hink i B 
The catalog, of afoo brary oe PO 


a J 


ACTUAL DEMONSTRATION 


d 
approval.’’—State Supt. of Education, West Virginia. 


Published by 


N. E. H. HUBBARD & COMPANY 
150 Nassau Street New York City 


Supplies is a veritable encyclo- 
pedia of labor saving devices, 
conveniences, necessities, etc., 
etc.—write for it at once. 





Library Efficiency 


Corporation 
36 W. 20th St., N. Y. 








If you have not, as yet, 


WHY NOT ORDER TODAY? 


I Tice New Wovuam-Wbebsior 











The past quarter-century has witnessed an evolution in Man’s practical and cultural knowledge 
comparable to no other period in civilization’s history. The foundation book of education, 
Webster’s New International Dictionary, had to be remade to comprehend this vast change. No 
mere revision was adequate. A WNew Creation was necessary—a new book that could serve the 


present generation as Merriam-Websters have served succeeding generations for more than a 
century. The stupendous task of making a NEW Merriam-Webster has been completed. A new 
book has been created that is beyond comparison with any other ever published. 
WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Editi 


ype gm wc agg 600,000 Entries—Greater by 
itors Ever Organize 122,000 than Any Other Dic- 
. » tar tionary; Thousands of New 
Under the leadership of William Words; 12,000 Terms Iitus- 
Allan Neilson, President of Smith trated; Magnificent Plates in 
College, as Editor in Chief, the Color and Half Tone; Thou- 
greatest corps of editors ever or- Sect QUADS Gromnnhieni kn. 

J ; 35, 2 
ganized was created to make this tries; 13,000 Biographical a 














volume and to maintain the Mer- tries; 200 Valuable Tabies: 

—= riam-Webster reputation for “su- nonyms and Antonyms: 

Hi Whi htt oad preme authority.” Every technical Py 4s Pages; Cost $1,300, 00. 
UNABRIDRO subject was handled by a specialist. 


—— Vitals 600,000 Entries—The Greatest Amount of Information 
Ever Put Into One Volume 


The scope and completeness of material in this book make it a source of 
information on every subject in the whole range of knowledge. It is the key to 


every science, every art, every branch of man’s thought and activity. Never before 
vale has any book covered as many subjects. 
Write, naming Wilson Bulletin for free new illustrated pamphiet. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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ADVERTISING PAC 


Rose B. Knox’ 


I BELONG to the Deep South—Ala- 

bama—where I was born in 1879, and 
where I still live. My people from away 
back are all Southern planter and pro- 
fessional folk, save one grandfather, a 
Connecticut Yankee, who happened down 
our way in the ‘fifties and remained 
permanently. 

Times were pretty hard thruout my 
childhood but we children—over fifty 
first cousins of us and no telling how 
many second and third ones—minded 
not at all. My own home was in a small 
town, but I spent much time with an 
aunt on a great cotton plantation, where 
I was the only girl of my age in a crowd 
of boys. Outdoors was literally the only 
place big enough to hold us and our 
devoted, ever-present black playmates, 
so, like Br’er Rabbit, we took to the 
woods and fields and orchards, to say 
nothing of the brier patch!. . 

Then presently a proud graduate of 
Agnes Scott College and the Atlanta 
Kindergarten Normal, lo, and behold, I 
was also a full-fledged teacher in a cot- 
ton-mill village. Later, after studying 
in Chicago, I taught for a number of 
years in Mississippi State College for 
Women. 

Up to this time, no writing bee had 
entered my bonnet; indeed, my teaching 
absorbed me wholly, and except for 
much scribbling back in my college days 
for paper and annual, I had not written 
at all. My bursting into print was en- 
tirely accidental. During a long illness 
I found myself doing a long needed book 
for teachers, School, Activities, and 
Equipment, published in 1927. Next I 
decided to try my hand on a school 
reader about cotton. My manuscript, 
however, simply refused to stay in the 
cotton patch and the school reader and 
presently The Boys and Sally were hav- 
ing a grand time down on a plantation, 
with a finger in every pie, even as I and 
my cousins had had! And to the tune of 
some ninety -housand words. 


By this time realization had come that 
I belonged to the Old South, and the Old 
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South was gone. Also that many enchant- 
ing pictures of the way the South really 
lived were fading from view. I wanted 
tremendously to hold a few of these for 
present-day children, so I fairly besieged 
older friends to add to my family store. 
From these incidents, ever so carefully 
checked and sifted, to make sure of them, 
stepped first Miss Jimmy Deane and her 
little black maid, Darling, who lived at 
Pleasant Meadows Plantation in 1850. 
Then from the past, now vivid and real, 
a line of Gray Caps began to march, and 
willynilly, their story and the story of 
the women and children of the Con- 
federacy must be told! 


It was a long jump from the ’sixties to 
1934, but eastern North Carolina, where 
farmers still live upon the land granted 
to their ancestors in Colonia! days, 
proved irresistible. Marty and Company, 
of today, was the outcome. 

Now the gay ‘nineties come crowding 
to the fore and Patsy's Progress thru 
many lively days and some serious ones, 
too, is en route. 


Also, the end is not yet. For at every 
turn, so many new and delightful pos- 
sibilities come bobbing up that the real 
problem is—what to choose next! 


* Abridged from the autobiographical sketch in The Junior Book of Authors. 
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